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Calendar. 


Fall Term, 1907 


Opens September 17, 9 a. m.; closes December 20 (fourteen weeks). 
September 17, 9 a. m., Opening Exercises. 

September 20, 8 p. m., Reception by Christian Associations. 
November 28, Thanksgiving Recess. 

December 18, Students’ Recital. 

December 19 and 20, Term Examinations. 


Winter Term, 1908 


Opens January 6, and closes March 27 (twelve weeks). 
February 11, (Tuesday), Meeting of the Board of Trustees. 
February 12, Lincoln’s Birthday. 

February 14, Day of Prayer for Colleges. 

February 22, Washington’s Birthday. 

March 6, (Friday), Preliminary Oratorical Contest. 

March 26 and 27, ‘Term Examinations. 


Spring Term, 1908 


Opens March 31, and closes June 10 (eleven weeks). 

April 24, Arbor Day. 

May 30, Memorial Day. 

June 3, Concert by Conservatory of Music. 

June 5, Anniversary of the Excelsior Literary Society. 
June 7, 10: 30a. m., Baccalaureate Sermon. 

June 7, 8 p. m., Annual Sermon for the Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. 
June 8 and 9, Final Examinations. 

June 8, Anniversary of the Decameronian Literary Society. 
June 9, 8 p. m., Lecture before the Literary Societies. 

June 10, 10: 30 a. m., Convocation. 

June 10, 3 p. m., Annual Business Meeting of Alumni. 
June 10, 8 p. m., Alumni Anniversary. 

June 18, Summer School opens. 

July 28, Summer School closes. 


The Faculty 


REV. CHARLES C. POLING, Pu.D., PresipEen’, 
Professor of Moral Science and Theology. 
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Professor of Philosophy, History and Theology. 


PROP ADOLE BoB LDPE NER B.A. Bisse 
(Dallas College and Berkeley Univ.) 
Professor in Mathematics and Political Science. 


REV. JOHN STENGEL, 
(Naperville Institute, ) 
Professor in German and Practical Theology. 
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Latin and Greek. 


MISS MABEL DEWOODY, B.A., 
(Coe College, ) 
Instructor in College English and Sciences. 


MISS MAGDALENE C. GUECK, B.S., 
(Hastings College,) 
Instructor in Normal Branches, Preceptress. 


MISS MAUDE LEWIS, B.PeEp., 
(Western Union College, ) 
Instructor in Preparatory Studies. 


FRO eOLIVERSS sw BSS, B:AcctTs;, 
Professor in Commercial School. 


G. J. DINKELOO, B.A., 
Professor of Voice Culture and Singing. 
MRS. CECILE BITTNER, .B.M, 


Piano Instructor. 


MRS. AMAH NIEBEL McCLELLAND, 
Secretary to the President and Treasurer. 


FERDINAND ROUSH, 
Janitor of College Building. 


JOHN STENGEL, 


Treasurer. 
To be supplied. ~ 
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Standing Committees of the Faculty. 


On Registration: President. 
. On Classification: Adolf F. Bittner, M. C. Gueck, Mabel DeWoody. 
. On Library: O. L. Weiss, Maude E. Lewis. 
. Student Decorum: President Poling, John Stengel, A. F. Bittner. 
. Student Help: John Stengel, Maude E. Lewis. 
Orations and Theses: Chas. C. Poling, Mabel DeWoody. 
. Athletics: G. J. Dinkeloo, A. F. Bittner, O. L. Weiss. 
. Entertainments and Programs: M. C. Gueck, G. J. Dinkeloo, Mabel 
DeWoody. 

g. Daily Program: President Poling, A. F. Bittner. 

10. Faculty Papers: President Poling, John Stengel. 

11. Arbor Day: O. L. Weiss, John Stengel, Maude Lewis. 

iz. Union Hall: The President, J. Stengel. 

13. Final Trial of Students: The Faculty and Executive Committee of 
Board of Trustees. 
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Woard of Trustees 


Term Expires in 1908 
Mr. N. R. Clift, Zearing, Iowa. 
Rev. S. B. Dillow, Hastings, Nebr. 
Rev. M. C. Morlock, 765 Chicago Ave., Chicago, IIL 
Mr. Henry Schneider, Hinton, Iowa. 


Term Expires in 1909 


Rev. E. B. Utt, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Rev. M. T. Maze, Blue Springs, Nebr. 
Mr. J. C. Plagge, Barrington, III. 
Rey. Emil Mueller, 450 Grotto St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Trustees at Large, Mr. W. H. Keck, Washta, Ia., John Stengel, LeMars, EBs 


Term Expires in I9I0 


Rev. J. Auracher, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Mr. W. J. Bobbitt, Kenesaw, Kansas. 
| Rev. Wm. Caton, Aurora, IIl. 
Rey. Wm. Jonas, Ackley, Iowa. 
Rev. G. S. Smith, Hiawatha, Kansas. __ 
Mr. C. H. Kehrberg, LeMars, Iowa. 
Trustee of Alumni Association: Rev. Karl Kaupp, Ackley, Iowa. 


Officers of the Board 
Rev. M. T. Maze, President. Rev. M. C. Morlock, Vice-President. 
Rev: FE. B. Utt, Secretary. John Stengel, Treasurer. 
Executive Committee 
Emil Mueller, Cereiia4s- John Stengel 
M. T. Maze; Henry Schneider. 
Visiting Representatives from Annual Conference 


Rev. P. H. Hines, Des Moines Conference. 
Rev. Ira McBride, Platte River Conference. 


Rev. F. A. Frase, Northwestern Conference. 
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The College and Its History 


Western Union College is founded and maintained by the United 
Evangelical Church, in particular it is supported by five annual con- 
ferences in the Middle West, whose fields of labor are spread through- 
out seven states: Jowa, Illinois, Nebraska, Kansas, North and South 
Dakota and Minnesota. 

The history and growth of higher education in LeMars began with 
the labors of Prof. J. Wernli, who, in 1887, established the Northwest- 
ern Normal School and Business College in LeMars, with the purpose 
and hope that it would be converted by the state legislature into a 
state normal. In 1892 a number of prominent men in the city formed 
a company known as the LeMars Normal School Association. This 
company erected a well-planned school building on the campus in 1893. 
It had been the hope of the business men of the city that the state 
legislature would increase the number of state normal schools, and by 
offering to the legislature special inducements it was expected that LeMars 
might be a winning contestant. This, however, failed, and for eight years 
previous to 1900 the LeMars Normal School was conducted by private 
educators. 

For a number of years the Annual Conferences of the United Evan- 
gelical Church in the Middle West realized the great need of a denomi- 
national college, and in 1899 the Illinois Conference took special steps 
which aimed at finally locating a college within its borders. ‘The matter 
of location was the pivotal point, and while several prominent places 
were being advocated, the LeMars Normal School Association presented 
a proposition to the interested Conferences in 1900. ‘The consideration 
of the proposition led to the appointment by the Des Moines, Platte River 
and Northwestern Conferences, of a special committee to more fully ex- 
amine the proffer with a view of locating the college. The Illinois Confer- 
ence also elected three members to meet with the other men at LeMars, 
and together with the two bishops, Dr. R. Dubs and Dr. W.-M. Stanford, 
they met in the Union Hotel, LeMars, Ia., on April 10, 1900, which led to the 
organization and incorporation of the “Western Union College of the United 
Evangelical Church” by adopting articles of incorporation, and entering into 
agreement with the LeMars Normal School Association, according to 
which the seven-acre campus, together with the spacious college buildings, 
valued at $35,000.00, were turned over to the new incorporation upon 
certain conditions. The articles of incorporation of Western Union College 
were filed for record in the recorder’s office of Plymouth County, Iowa, at 
3:10 p. m., April 12, 1900. 

The following named persons constituted the Board of Trustees the 
first year: Des Moines Conference, Rev. Wm. Klinefelter, N. R. Clift, 
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Rev. E. B. Utt; Northwestern Conference, Rev. Wm. Jonas, Mr. Henry 
Schneider, Rev. Emil Mueller; Platte River Conference, H. Lomax, Rev. 
S. B. Dillow, Rev. M. T. Maze; Illinois Conference, Rev. H. Schneider, 
Rev. S. F. Entorf, John C. Plagge. As Trustee at Large, Mr. W. H. Keck. 


Endowment 


The men whose energy and enthusiasm were connected with the in- 
cipiency of the college, were convinced from the start that the school cannot 
be a success without an adequate endowment, and for the purpose of 
securing sufficient funds, a financial agent was elected at the first meet- 
ing of the Trustees, whose duty it shall be to canvass the church and 
secure at least $100,000.00 as endowment fund. ‘To this responsible posi- 
tion a man was selected who, by his energy and perseverance, has proved to 
be the right man for the place, namely, Rev. B. H. Niebel. Up to this 
time over $47,000.00 in subscription and cash have been secured as endow- 
ment. It is the purpose of the management to push the canvass for en- 
dowment fund, and to secure the $100,000.00 as soon as possible. 


Church Membership 


It is advised that young people who are members of any church and 
who attend the College secure from their pastor a proper certificate of 
church membership, which they may deposit with the local church, so that 
their life in LeMars will be immediately connected with the church, and 
which will dispose them to feel more at home. Naturally, young people 
have a disposition to accept responsibilities, and it is proper that Christian 
young people take their due share of responsibility in the practical Christian 
work, as directed by the congregation and pastor. Denominational loyalty 
is encouraged, and the student should practice it in all sincerity whatever 
his denominational connection may be. _LeMars has twelve Protestant 
churches and two of the Roman Catholic confession. The United Evan- 
gelical church has two societies, one German and one English. The re- 
ligious needs are well provided for. 


The Religious Life:in the College 


The daily chapel service which constitutes the regular family prayer 
is conducted in the College at 10 o’clock, when all students of the school 
meet with the professors and teachers, and join in proper devotional ser- 
vice. Then there is a regular class in Bible study conducted by the 
President each week, to which any student of the College is welcome. In 
these classes the Bible is studied synthetically by books and subjects, and 
it is expected that in a course covering four years the entire Bible has been 
thoroughly studied. Great emphasis is laid upon the devotional study of 
the Bible. Special Bible study is also carried on by the Student Christian 
Associations. 
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Student Christian” Association 


The organizations known as the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations maintain enthusiastic services, which are conducted 
regularly on a week day and on Sunday, and which are led by the members 
of the organization or some one secured for the service. The spirituality 
of these meetings is most excellent and Christian life is quickened and 
strengthened. Both bodies send delegates annually to the Geneva Workers’ 
Conference. The state secretaries of the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 
C. A. visit the school at.an opportune time during the’ year, addressing 
the students on some Christian subject for the purpose of creating greater 
enthusiasm and still déeper spiritual life. These organizations, further- 
more, maintain extra classes.which pursue special study in the Bible and 
in missions as outlined by the general association. 


Y. M. C. A. 


Our Y. M. C. A. was organized Sept. 18, 1901. The purpose of the 
organization has been to promote*the growth of Christian fellowship 
among the students and to create a missionary spirit. We have sent dele- 
gates to the annual conventions at Lake Geneva, Wis., and also to. the 
state conventions. 

We have two meetings each week, and two classes in Bible study 
and two in Mission study have been organized. ‘The missionary senteiment 
is very strong. We have representatives of our graduates in the foreign 
field, and expect to send more. Our special aim is to help answer our 
prayers: “Thy kingdom come.” 


Y. W. C. A. 


The Young Women’s Christian Association of W. U. C. was or- 
ganized during the spring term of 1902 by Miss Ruth Paxon, Iowa State 
Secretary at that time. 

The object of the Association is to develop Christian character in 
its members and to prosecute active Christian work, particularly among 
the young women of our college. Many a girl will go out from our col- 
lege with life impressions for good and ability for greater usefulness be- 
cause of having been a member of this grand organization. ; 


The Student Volunteer Band 


The Student Volunteer Band for foreign missions was organized | 


during the winter term of 1904, with seven members; one of these is 
now a missionary in China. We realize the extreme obligation which rests 
upon the church to disciple all nations, and are, therefore, preparing 
students for foreign missionary service also. We go forth in the name 
of Christ, our leader, with this purpose, and to realize our watchword, 
“The evangelization of the world in this generation.” 
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College Campus 


The College campus contains seven acres of ground, well located and 
artistically laid out and carefully improved with shrubbery and trees. 
It is situated in the southern part of the city, at the foot of Washington 
street, which it faces, and is the best possible location in and near the 
city, securing the best conditions for health and affording a delightful out- 
look over the entire city and the Floyd valley. There are placed on the 
campus several tennis courts and basket ball racks for both ladies and gen- 
tlemen. A substantial 50-foot flag pole was placed on the campus on 
Arbor Day, April 28, 1905, for our Stars and Stripes. 


Government 


The highest product of education is character, and in the government 
of the College this end controls all methods. All students are trusted 
and will be put on their honor, but when it is found they cannot respond 
to confidence they are quietly advised to return home. The written rules 
will be few, and the students are taught to regulate their conduct according 
to the best ideals for manhood and womanhood. ‘They are treated cour- 
teously and kindly as ladies and gentlemen. It is the purpose of the school 
to teach politeness, dignity, manliness and womanliness by precept and 
example, and occasional addresses bearing on high ideals of life will be 
delivered in the chapel during the school year, with the hope of inspiring 
the students with a noble purpose and assisting them to attain to that 
strength of character which a Christian institution is expected to develop. 
This makes the government simple, and experience and observation of the 
foremost educators advise the wisdom of this method. 


The President of the College desires to secure the assistance of parents 
and guardians_in an effort to properly advise and guide the students 
so that habits of regularity and studiousness may be acquired, and which, 
combined with sincerity, will go a long way to produce an all-round educa- 
tion. 
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College Athletics 


The subject of college athletics receives due attention at Western 
Union College. The work of the Athletic Association divides itself into 
several branches: First, the baseball; second, the basket ball; third, the 
tennis. During the winter the physical training must be had indoors, and 
regular classes for physical culture are maintained for both ladies and 
gentlemen. These drills aim specially to produce graceful movements of 
the body and proper elasticity of muscle, and, on the whole, to develop 
the physique commensurate to good health. Experience has taught that 
a legitimate proportion of athletic sport and physical culture produce more 
favorable conditions for the student, both in body and mind, and create 
a healthy college spirit. 

The Athletic Association was organized in 1902, for the purpose 
‘of the physical development ofits members, through athletic practice in 
games. Any student or member of the faculty of W. U. C. may become 
a member of this Association upon the payment to the treasurer of 50 
cents for fall term, 50 cents for winter and spring terms. 

Managers are chosen for the baseball, football, boys’ basket ball and 
girls’ basket ball teams, the track sports, and tennis. hese are chosen 
by a joint committee consisting of officers of the Association and a com- 
mittee of three or more of the faculty; the last is a committee appointed 
by the President of the College. 

The management of the affairs of the Association is in the hands of 
the board of control. To become a member of, and participate in any 
contest with a recognized team, one must be a regularly enrolled student 
of the College, in good standing in his class, and a member of the Asso- 
ciation. 

No practice or athletic engagements shall. be permitted on the Sabbath 
or on Decoration Day. 

The additional requirements for membership in the football team are: 

1. If under 21 years of age, the consent of his parents. 

2. A thorough examination of the health by a local physician.. 

3. He must take at least 15 hours’ study per week in the college. 


One of the happy features of college life is evidenced in the Literary 
Societies. We have three organizations: First, the Decameronian; second, 
the Excelsior, and, third, the Oratorical Association, which includes the 
debating clubs. The literary societies meet Friday evenings, alternately. 
Good programs are prepared, and the students meet in happy moods in 
their society halls for mutual helpfulness. This part forms quite an en- 
thusiastic feature of our College life. It is advised that each student 
belong to one of the societies in which he will exercise speaking, and ac- 
quire a freedom of delivery which form part of his college education. 

The debating sections are divided into groups. These meet regularly 
to debate a given subject, and in a systematic manner these sections are 
regulated and superintended. Reports or minutes are kept by each section 
and these are submitted to a committee of the faculty who review and 
criticise the work. The purpose of the work of debating is to induce the 
student to a study of oratory and debate which require close thinking and 
clear expression. 


The Decameronian 


The Decameronian Literary Society, organized in the very infancy 
of our College, has for nearly five years stood for the creation, the cul- 


ent 0 the individual member. 
Prohibition League 


This League was organized in the fall of 1906, by National Secretary 
D. A. Poling. Its purpose is to enlist the students in a study of the 
liquor problem from an economic, social and political standpoint. ‘The 
society has done some excellent work and bids fair to become one of the 
strongest organizations of the College. 


The Oratorical Associations 


The Oratorical Association of W. U. C. was organized January 26, 
1903. Because the ultimate success of the individual depends so largely 


upon his mastery of the language and the expression of thought, the 
prime object of this Association is to give to each student an opportunity 
to acquire an easy, free, yet effective manner.of expression. 

We have two contests each year. One a preliminary, in which only the 
students of W. U. C. participate; the two successful contestants then repre- 
sent the College in the oratorical contest of the Northwest Iowa Oratorical 
Association. ‘Those who are successful in this contest receive a prize. 
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~ Co-Education 


The presence of both sexes leads the students to be more careful in 
_deportment. Young men and young women have social, as well as intel- 
lectual natures which need training. No-safer, happier and more helpful 
method can be found than to place them together in a Christian school, with 
wise restrictions and cultured associations. ‘They meet each other in the 
presence of their teachers in the recitation rooms, the chapel, and their 
literary and general entertainments. Here they learn to control themselves 
in mind and body and cultivate the spirit of agreeableness. . 


Union Hall 


Union Hall was opened for occupancy January 5, 1904. ‘This is for 
ladies only. It is a three-story building, containing well arranged and 
lighted rooms, where the lady student lives. Each room is furnished 
with an iron bedstead, and bed clothing, a study table with a four-shelf — 
book case, a washstand with basin and pitcher and a bucket, and is provided 
with a roomy clothes closet. The building is heated from a furnace and 
has city water, and is lighted with elctricity. The building, furthermore, 
contains proper lavatories, bath tub, a storm cave, and water closets con- 
nected with city sewer. It has a large and spacious parlor, and a roomy 
dining: hall where upwards of fifty students can readily be accommodated 
at a time for meals. The management of Union Hall is under a pre- 
ceptress, who lives in the building. It is the purpose to make it a home 
for the lady students, where also regular family worship is conducted. 
Union Hall is located on the west end of the College campus and affords 
an excellent view of the surrounding country. 


Room Rent and Board in Union Hall 


The price per week of furnished rooms in Union Hall is as follows: 
On the second floor at $1.00 per week for the fall and spring terms, and 
$1.10 per week for the winter term. On the third floor, the rates vary 
(depending upon what room is occupied) from 65 cents to 85 cents per 
week for the fall and spring terms, and &o cents to $1.00 per week for the 
winter term. ‘These rates include heat and light. Students furnish only 
towels and soap. ‘These rates are for each student when a room is occupied 
by two students. Board may be secured in private families at $3.00 to $3.50 
per week. ‘Table board in Union Hall, $2.00 per week. This rate is 
subject to change, regulated by the price of provisions. Single meals for 
students or their visiting friends, 15 to 20 cents each. 


Demerits 


Students who persist in the violation of the rules adopted for the gov- 
ernment of the College, will receive demerits for their misconduct, as well 
as for persistent absence from regular exercises. . 

A student who receives five demerits in one term will be notified. 
When he receives eight, his parents or guardian will be notified, and when 
the number reaches ten, he will be suspended. If such student is re-in- 
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stated, examinations are required in class work missed, and the usual 
examination fee will be charged. 


Self-Help 


Many students, by diligent labor, have been able to help themselves 
through College. 

Many of the citizens of LeMars give caciovaen to young men on Sat- 
urdays and in the evenings. 

Frequently good homes can be secured for worthy young men, where 
they receive their board for their assistance mornings and evenings. 

Those who desire to receive such advantages should write to the 
President as early as possible. 


Gymnasium 


The need of physical training is evident to all who consider the health, 
and proper development of the body, as well as the development of the 
mind. This cannot be carried on successfully without a well-equipped 
gymnasium. 

The need will be supplied during the coming summer. ‘The Board of 
Trustees gave it practical support, and endorsement by pledging them- 
selves for $1,000 toward its construction. ‘The student body, assisted 
with the aid of some members of the faculty, pledged themselves for $1, 100, 
and the citizens of LeMars are being canvassed for $3,000. 

The soliciting committee has reported, May 1, 1907, that they have 
received sufficient response so that the erection of the Gymnasium is as- 
sured. 

It will be built on the southeast corner of the Campus, and will con- 
tain a court of at least 2,800 square feet, for class work and athletic games. 
It is the purpose to equip it with modern apparatus. 

It is hoped by another year to have a suitable track for outdoor sports 
and field meet. 


Library : 

The College Library occupies a large room on the second floor of the 
administration building, and it contains some of the choice works of litera- 
ture, and history, besides encyclopedias and works of reference, which are 
very helpful to the student. Many magazines and newspapers are found 
upon the racks and shelves of the Library. 

Students are permited to study in the Library. 

The City Library contains about 6,000 volumes. ‘These are available 
for the use of the students, as well as the citizens, free of charge. It is 
of great service to the College. 

The College Library is receiving valuable donations from the friends 
of the College within the bounds of the supporting Conferences. 

Mr. D. S. Busch, of Chicago, made it possible by his generous gift 
last fall, to add some twenty-four excellent and valuable volumes to the 
library. Such gifts are gratefully acknowledged. 
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Admission 


To be admitted as a student of Western Union College to any of its 
departments, the student must be at least 15 years of age and should fur- 
nish evidence of good moral character. ‘The special requirements necessary 
to admit to proper standing in the courses will be specified under the 
several departments elsewhere. 


Diplomas and Degrees 


Western Union College is incorporated under the laws of the state 
of Iowa. She is entitled, therefore, to grant degrees in all her depart- 
ments. Records of all grades are carefully preserved in the President’s 
office and these will be honored at any time. Students who do not 
complete a prescribed course of study may obtain a certificate from the 
President, specifying the kind and amount of work they have completed. 

Students who complete the Classical course receive the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. Those completing the Scientific course receive the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science. Those who complete the Philosophical course 
receive the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy. The regulations for the 
Theological Department will be found under that title. 


Master’s Degree 


Graduates in the College who desire to pursue special studies may 
continue in specially assigned work under the direction of the College, 
requiring definite research in certain lines of study, usually a work which 
is based upon the major study of their completed course. The amount 
of work for a Master’s Degree must be equal to two years’ residence work 
or not less than 120 credits, and may be taken wholly or in part by cor- 
respondence. Graduates from other colleges will be admitted as candi- 
dates for a higher degree upon furnishing the necessary evidence. 


Books and Stationery 


All necessary text and reference books and stationery are kept in the 
_ College book store for the convenience of the students, and the articles 
are sold to the students at reasonable prices. 


How to Reach LeMars, Iowa 


Students from a distance will have no difficulty in reaching LeMars, 
as it is situated on the leading trunk lines of railway, and any station agent 
in the United States can give railway connections, distance and cost of 
ticket. Students should avoid carrying much money with them in travel- 
ing. Purchasing a bank draft or money order, or sending money by ex- 
. press will insure its safety. 


Student’s Mail 
In order to insure prompt delivery of letters to students they should be 
addressed in care of the College. Students’ mail so addressed will be 
delivered at the school promptly. 
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Write Us 
We solicit correspondence from prospective patrons who desire special 
information not found in any of our printed announcements. 
Form of Bequest 


From a regard to the cause of education, I give, bequeath and devise 
to the Trustees of Western Union College, of the United Evangelical 
Church, now located at LeMars, Iowa, and to their successors in office for- 


ever, the: Sum?:0F \ANa teed) oe eee cee ee dollars, to be ap- 
plied to the Endowment Fund of said College. 
(Sigtieds) cd Pints etootes coo oe ee ee 
Dated cof Wee oa ere tere CGS eee 
Witness (to signature: bane oo kee eee ee 


REV. JOHN STENGEL 
Professor in German and Practical Theology 


MISS MABEL D’ WOODY, B. A. 
Instructor in College English and Sciences. 
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Bules Wequired 


All students are required to sign the matriculation pledge before they 
are admitted to any class. 


Matriculation Pledge 


“T agree to obey all rules and regulations of Western Union College, 
enacted for the government of the school during my connection therewith, 
to the best of my ability.” 

Tuitions must be paid during the first week of any term or satisfactory 
arrangements for the payment must be made with the President. No 
reduction will be made on term bills for less than half a term. 

All students are held responsible for their conduct at all times and 
places while connected with the College. A decorous intercourse among 
themselves, a respectfully treatment of the officers and teachers of the 
College, a faithful observance of the hours of study from 8:00 a. m. to 
12:00 m., from 1:00 to 4:00 p. m., and from 7:00 until 9:30 in the 
evening, unless the time be changed by the management or excused by the 
proper authorities. Punctual attendance at all prescribed exercises of the 
College. 

Students are required to attend chapel exercises each day, and public 
worship at one of the churches on the Sabbath. Students are allowed to 
attend such place of worship as they or their parents or guardians may 
select, but they will be expected to attend one church regularly unless ex- 
cused. 


Prohibited 


Disorderly conduct, absence from recitations without an excuse; 
social visiting during study hours; use of tobacco on the grounds or in the 
buildings, or use of intoxicating drinks while connected with the school; 
all offensive and profane language or any indecent behavior; playing. 
games of chance, such as billiards or cards; visiting saloons; interchange 
of visits between the sexes in their rooms; desecration of the Sabbath 
and everything inconsistent with the utmost propriety of conduct and the 
highest mental and moral development. | 

For any violation of these or any rules of the College, students will 
be liable to demerits, private or public reproof, suspension or dismission. 
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Courses of Study Offered 


The following departments and their courses indicate the scope of in- 
struction given in Western Union. College. 
I. The College, Degree Courses. 
1. Four Years’ Classical Course (Degree A.B.). 
2. Four Years’ Scientific Course (Degree-B.S.). 
3. Four Years’ Philosophic Course (Degree B.Ph.). 
Il. The Normal Department. 
1. Two Years’ First Grade Certificate Course. 
2. Three Years’ State Certificate Course. 
3. Four Years’ Degree Course (Degree B.Educ.). 
Ill. The Theological Department. 
IV. The Academy. 
1. Three Years’ College Preparatory Course (Certificate). 
2. Four Years Academic Course (Diploma). 
V. The Conservatory of Music. 
1. A Teacher’s Certificate Course. 
2. A Graduate Course in Piano Forte. 
3. A Post-Graduate Course (Degree B.M.). 
4. A Certificate Course in Voice. 
VI. The Commercial Department. 
1. One Years’ Course in Business. ; 
2. One Year’s Course in Stenography and Typewriting. 
3. Three Years’ Course in Business and Commerce (B.Accts.). 
VII. The German Department. 
1. A Three Years’ Diploma Course. 
VIII. The Department of Oratory. 
1. A Three Years’ Degree Course (Degree B.O.). 
2. A Two Years’ Certificate Course. 
IX. The Art Department. 
1. A Course in Drawing. 
X. The Correspondence Department. 
a. Philosophical (Ph.D.). 
b. Sacred Theology (S.T.D.). 
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The Academp 


The work outlined below is designed for those who will later take 
up college studies. For entrance upon this course the studies listed for 
the first year in the Normal Department should have been pursued here or 
elsewhere. . 


The Academy Course 


There are young people for whose needs neither the full Normal work 
nor the College preparatory course is exactly suited. ‘They want at least 
the elements of a general education, either for the sake of the education 
itself or as a preparation for a professional or technical course or business 
career. To all such we offer the Academy Course. It consists of the first 
three years of the Normal course with this modification, that instead of 
the pedagogical studies the student may choose any other subject in some 
term of any course for which he is prepared. Those who complete the 
Academy Course receive the diploma of the College. 


Preparatory Year 


Fall. Winter. Spring. 
Arithmetic. Arithmetic. Commercial Arithmetic. 
Grammar. Grammar. Mental Arithmetic. 
Uys History. WaSiibiastory Grammar. 

Geography. Geography. Drawing. 
Reading. Bookkeeping. Penmanship. 
Spelling. a . 
Academy 
First Year 

Fall. Winter. Spring. 
Rhetoric and Comp., Rhetoric and Comp., l Rhetoric and Comp 
Physiology; anaaea: ts Physiology, ..%. 2: | 5 Physiography, .... ; 
Algebrastics ss rp aererer 5 AIGentave ces. amen Be. Algebra, visits gotten 
Latin, Feces i Latinas. bere ee Be hati, ais pean eee = 
Roman History, ... § 5 Roman History on. Roman History, .. 
Civics cise. Fee eee So Economics ewes | Fle. thics wowtes ‘ s 


Junior Year 


English Literature, ...5 English Literature, ..5 English Literature, ..5 
English History, ... English History, . : English History, .. 


Latina. torres ae 5 Latin so tsanaerache TAtii ence ore 
Grecian History, ... Grecian History, .. } _ Grecian History, . 
GeGineLry, ay. sces 5 Geoiietry. wr tee are SS Geometry, ........ 


Physics and Exper., ...5 Physics and Exper. ..5 Edu. Psychology, ....5 
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Senior Year 


Gen. History (Anc.),..5 Gen. Hist. (Med.),...5 Gen. Hist. (Mod.) ...5 


CMEVETHLGES Waa. eae: arts Ge CTICTNISLE Ve eee. oars a So GGeoloe var sexes io ies 5 
Een a) 1 pe i Are nee ANATOLIAN, Hos coe Ast a ae AWAGOTINA Ties RN te a hero 4 
Pieter coe sae TOMES ere he tn Fee ie PeBible, seer wee eae ose I 
Davee, aka Ue eee ee rles\ctronomy ss sk 57k LOOLOR Ve aee. Geert a 5 


If preparatory for Classical Course, Latin (3) and Greek (1) must 
be taken, 


aS 
cas 


The College 


I. Entrance 


All persons who desire to take up College work with us are ex- 
pected to present testimonials or other evidence of good moral char- 
acter. Students coming from other schools should bring certificates of 
good standing. 

The preparation necessary for entrance upon College work with 
profit is about such as is offered in our College preparatory course. 
Graduates of High Schools having a four years’ course are generally 
admitted to the freshman class with a privilege of making up the re- 
quired language. Candidates for admission should bring certificates show- 
ing in detail the amount and kind of work done, properly signed by the 
superintendent or principal. Entrance examinations may be taken in 
any subject not covered by certificate in which the candidate may hope 
to make standing. The same conditions as to certificates and examina- 
tions will apply to those who desire advanced standing. 


2. Graduation 


For the College work offered below selection has been made from 
the great field of human knowledge with reference to three considera- 
tions. First, the intrinsic value of the subject for culture, or as a prep- 
aration for an honorable and useful. life. Second, the best equipment 
for further work in the universities or technical schools. Third, the 
requirements of those who. shalli become teachers in the secondary 
schools or later in colleges. Our system of required and elective work 
is believed to be flexible enough to meet the wants of various’ classes 
of students, without violating the standard determined by the best edu- 
cators. 


3. The Unit of Work 


The unit ¢or estimating our work is one exercise per week for one 
term, the recitation occupying forty-five minutes and requiring, on the 
average, twice that time in preparation. Twenty hours (recitation periods) 
per week is the prescribed amount of work for college students. To 
facilitate the statement of our required work and electives the various 
subjects are grouped as follows: 
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4. The Outline of College Work 


I. English Language and Literature. 

2. Ancient Languages. 
a—Latin. 
b—Greek. 

3. Mathematics. 
Social Science. 
a—History. 
b—Politics. 
c—Economics. 

d— Sociology. 
5. Material Science. 


a—Physics. 
b—Chemistry. 
c—Biology. 
d—Geology. 


- e—Astronomy. 


6. Philosophy. 
a—Psychology. 
b—Etthics 
c—Logic. 
d—Introduction to Philosophy. 
e—System of Philosophy. 
f—History of Philosophy. 

7. German. . 


8. Theology. 
a—Biblical Theology. 
b—Exegetical Theology. 
c—Systematic Theology. 
d—Dogmatic Theology. 
e—Practical Theology. 


2:9. Education. 
a—Pedagogy. 
b—History. 
c—School management. 


5. Requirements for Graduation 


Certain work, selected from the principal groups, amounting in all 
to 130 credits, is required of all candidates for any bachelor degree. 
Tor certain degrees, additional credits, usually distinguishing that de- 
gree, are required. And finally 225 credits are necessary’ to graduation in 
any degree. The electives amount to 60 credits, or about one-fourth of 
the total requirements. 
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The following shall be necessary and sufficient for graduation from. 
the College: 
I. For all Bachelor Degrees (B. A., B. S. and B. Ph.). 
1. Mathematics 15 credits. 
2. English 15 credits. 
3. Ancient Language 15 credits. 
4. History 15 credits. 
s. Philosophy to credits. 
6. Material Science 20 credits. 
7. Bible Io credits. 
8. Economics 5 credits. 
9. Politics 10 credits. 
10. Modern Language 15 credits. 
Il. .e pix -Orations. 
II. Additional requirements for certain: degrees: 
a—Bachelor of Arts. 
I. English 15 credits. 
2. Ancient Language 15 credits. 
3. Philosophy 5 credits. 
b—Bachelor of Philosophy. 
1. Philosophy 20 credits. 
2. German Literature 15 credits. 
c—Bachelor of Science. 
1. Material Science 25 credits. 
2. German Language 15 credits. 
III. In addition to the above, elective work shall be chosen under 


the guidance of the faculty to aggregate 225 credits, which are neces- 
sary for graduation. 


Scientific Course (B. S.) 


Freshman Year 


Fall. Winter. Spring. 
Latine cu poncho heen So Latin scan ete RSA PEnLS wis eee ee see 5 
English. English. English. 
Trigonometry, onsen 5 T'rigohometty;.... .2.% 5 College Algebra, ..... 5 
Biology, sa. see sees 3 College Algebra. 
German—History, ..... 5 *Biologyrsieoseetescae: 3. Biology, . skwaeee 
German—History, ....5 German—History, ....5 
Sophomore Year 
Physiology, 22... e eens 5 te PhysiOlogyy ese oe Bi lysiolocye. teenies 5 
English. English. English. | 
An. Geometry, ........ 5 An. Geometry, ...... S. Calculdsta eae 5 


German—History, ....5 German—History, ...5 German—History, ...5 
PhHYysicsitveed. seven eee Se Ry Sics icq ede tes 5 Urhysics\): «esis ae 5 
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Chemistry, 
SMC OLOR Ys): Ka ee Seta ee 
Hist.-of Education, 2... 
English Literature, 
Bible. 


cooeo eee eee ee 


Hist. of Philosophy, ... 
Sociology, 
IO URCSS hrs rec einceid Yue 
Inter. Law, 
Bible, 


eee eee ees eee 


coe ee ee ee oe 


eoeoeer eee eee eee ees 


Junior Year 


Chemistrys) aces 2. 5 
NPsychology,eonad i... 5 
COS fw A Wok veal s ear 5 


English Literature, ..5 
Bible. 


Senior Year 


Ev. of Christianity, ..5 
SOCIOlogy eae es. : 
POMCS wm c a Sere 5 
Trnite hat aw acre, re. 3 
Bible ett Sak ete. 2 


Chemistry, ae ‘ 
DVO ICARO te seach sree 5 
inteehilosophy, 2: « 5 


English Literature, ..5 
Bible. 


Classical Course (B. A.) 


Latin—English, 
Trigonometry, 
Greek (2), 


German—History, 


eoeoee ee 
eoeoeer eee 
eee eee ev eosere 


Greek (3), 
English—Elocution, .. 
Biology—History, 
German—Bible, 


eoececere er ee eo @ 


eonpee 


eooeeo eee 


Greek, 
Esychology; 3352.00.53 
History, of-.dtca:, . .. 
English—Bible, 


eooeeree eo eee eee eee 


Hist. of Philosophy, .. 
Sociology, 
Politics, 
Oratory—Bible. 


eee eee eee eee ee 


Freshman Year 
Latin—English, 
Trig.—Col. Algebra, .5 
Greek, 
German—History, ...5 

Sophomore Year 
Greek, 
English—Elocution, ..5 
Biology—History, ...5 


German—Bible, ...... 5 
Junior Year 

CREO ttn ce ee bi ote a0 5 

PSVCHOIORY, ties: fe alee 5 

Const Laws series 5 

English—Bible, ...... 5 


Senior Year 


Ev. of- Christianity, as 
SOCIOL Vere t tee wees 5 
PORES feces cece 5 


Oratory—Bible. 


Those desiring, can elect theological studies 
senior years of the college courses. 


Int. to the Scriptures. 
Church History. 
Christian Ethics. 


Pastoral Theology. 
Systematic Theology. 
Apologetics. 


Philosophic Course 


Ethics ates eee eek 5 
Hist. of Civilization, .5 
PIPOLOPELICS okie nea 5 
Inters awe ns ate 3 
Wiblewieare soe wae 2 
Latin—Enelish,....... 5 


College Algebra, ....5 


Greek S50. Beas ite 5 
German—History, ...5 
Cree Kees s oo. tens 5 


English—Elocution, ..5 
Biology—History, ...5 


German—Bible, ...... 5 
CEG EK uss eed ae ee 5 
dey oa CN rae wie. oats oe 5 
Int. to Philosophy, ...5 
English—Bible, ...... 5 
TOERNCS er tcnticat ates core is 
Hist. of Civilization, .5 
ATO IOPCtICS eer am ra aa 5 


Oratory—Bible. 
during the junior and 


Life of Christ. 
Homiletics. 
Denom. History. 


For the Bachelor of Philosophy degree take twenty credits in 
Philosophy instead of twenty-five credits in Material Science, in the above 


course. 


post-Graduate Department 


Regulations for Post-Graduate Department 


(a) Course in Philosophy, Degree, Ph. D. 

To matriculate in these courses evidence must be presented of suf- 
ficient scholarship to pursue the course. A degree diploma from this 
or any other chartered institution, will be accepted as such evidence. 

Others who can satisfy the President and the committee on post- 
graduate work that they have acquired by independent study an equiva- 
lent culture, may be admitted to the course. 


A matriculation fee of $10.00 as an evidence of good faith and fixed 
purpose, will be charged. $30.00 will cover the cost of examinations. 
Diploma fee, $10.00. | 

(b) Course in Theology, Degree, S. T. D. 

To ministers who have completed a course in a theological school, 
or who have finished an independent course of study and have acquired 
sufficient culture may be admitted to this course. Each person pursu- 
ing this course shall submit a dissertation, printed or typewritten, deal- 
ing with some subject in the domain of theology each year. The theme 
of the thesis must be approved by the committee on Post-Graduate work 
at least six months before the thesis is presented. 

The President of the College shall appoint two members of the 
faculty who with himself shall constitute the committee on Post-Graduate 
work. This committee shall decide as to a person’s qualifications to enter 
the course and receive the degree. 

The expenses of this course are the same as in Philosophy. 


Course in Philosophy (Ph. D.) 


First Year 


1. Logic—“‘Laws of Thought,” by Boland. 

2. Ethics—Seth’s Ethical Principles, Hamilton’s Moral Law. 

3. History of Philosophy—“Ancient and Modern,’ Schwegler. 

4. Psychology—Baldwin’s “Senses and Intellect.” 

5. Psychology—Baldwin’s “The Feelings and the Will.” 

6. Psychology—Beliwin’s “Social and Ethical Interpretations.” 
Second Year 

1. History of Ancient Philosophy. 

2. Grounds of Theistic Belief—Fisher. 

3. Doctrine of Realty—Ladd. 

4. Theory of Thought and Knowledge—Bowne. 
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Life of Kant—Paulson. 


6. Analytical Psychology—Witmer. 
7. Logic—Brown’s “Theory of Thought and Knowledge.” Ladd’s 


“Philosophy of Knowledge.” 


Books for reference: 


di 


ae 


3 


4. 


mB & NN H 


Locke’s Essay Concerning the Human Understanding. 
Plato’s Dialogues. 

Greek Philosophy by Zeller. 

Biographical History of Philosophy—G. M. Lewis. 


Third Year 


Kant’s Prolegomena to every system of Metaphysics. 
History of Modern Philosophy—Bowne. 

Scottish Philosophy—McCosh. 

Metaphysics—Bowne. 

Philosophy of Theism—Bowne. 


General Reference and Reading: 


Ib 


2 
3 


History of Modern Philosophy (2 vol.) G. H. Lewis. 
Self-Revelation of God—Harris. 
Janets Final Causes. 


Course in Theology (S. T. D.) 


First Year 


: Systematic Theology—Study of the Atonement. Text books: 


Miley, Raymond, Hodge and any standard. 


. Exegetical, Theology—(a) Epistle to the Gal—Ramsey. 


N. T. Introduction —Salmon. 


. Biblical Theology—Old Testament.—Schultz. - 
. Apologetics—(1) Bruce, (2) Fairburn’s Philosophy of the Chris- 


tian Religion. 


. Homiletics—(1) Dargan’s History of Preaching, (2) Phelp’s The- 


ory of Preaching. 


. Church History—Fisher’s Manual of Church History. 
. Exegesis in O. T. Department. Servant of the Lord as portrayed in 


Isaiah. 


Second Year 


. Systematic Theology. Anthropology. Same authors. 
. Exegetical Theology—(1) Psalms—Delitsch. (2) St. Paul the 


Traveler, by Ramsey. Special Exegesis of Ephesians. 


. Biblical Theology. New Testament—Weiss. 
. Apologetics—(Texts): Fisher’s Grounds of Theistic and Chris- 


tian Belief. 


. Church History (Continued. ) 
. Homiletics—(1) Hoppin’s Homiletics. (2) Pulpit Masterpieces of 


the 19th Century. 
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Third Year 


. Systematic Theology—(1) Study in Eschatology. Consult Miley, 


Hodge, Raymond. (2) The Trinity. Same authors. 


. Exegetical—(1) N. T. Introduction, Godet.. (2) Exegesis of Job. 
. Apologetics—Hopkin’s Evidences. 

. Biblical Theology. Special Studies. 

. Biblical Archeology—Bissell’s Antiquities and Hagenbach’s Arch- 


eology. 


. Homiletics—Fisk’s Homiletics. Sermonic Criticisms. 
. Pastoral Theology—Hoppins, Pastoral Theology. 


Zs 
OSS 


Commerctal Department 


General Statement 


Feeling the need of a higher education along the business line, West- 
ern Union College has organized a School of Commerce to give thorough 
training in higher commercial education, and to fit its graduates for the 
best commercial positions in the country. During the past century, and 
especially during its latter half, trade has undergone a wonderful trans- 
formation, and has grown by leaps and bounds. ‘The United States is 
now a world power, and is continually seeking new fields of trade in for- 
eign countries and even the islands of the sea. ‘Those seeking the high- 
est success in business life must secure the needed training g1one these 
lines. 

The time was when a young man or woman with a three months’ 
training in the simple application of the debits and credits of accounts 
and a few principles of Commercial Law, was considered well equipped 
‘for the business world. But the era of the three months’ graduate is © 
past. Present conditions of universal trade demand an education for the 
business man as broad and thorough as for men in any other line. 

Zone has been connected with zone by telegraphic and telephonic 
communications. Continents have been bound together by translantic 
cables and the world grows smaller each day. Out of these large de- 
velopments come the need of men of broad education and a good moral 
character to meet these great opportunities. 

Few young men realize the great opportunities in the present age. 
There are vast enterprises searching up and down the world for efficient 
men. The demand is without limit for men of education liberal enough 
to organize, ability great enough to execute, and an iron will that knows 
no defeat. 

Education in commerce presents an open and undeveloped field. It 
is as vast and boundless as the seas. The world needs greater men in 
business enterprises; men of foundation and depth of character; men of 
industry who are not afraid to work; men who know how to put the 
whole gist of eternity into a single hour of life. 

The experience of the modern business man forces him to higher com- 
mercial ideals. ‘There is a moral element at work in commerce to-day 
that forces men to be honest, temperate, and of a good character. This 
new condition in large enterprises is whipping men into line morally and 
spiritually. ‘The business world needs men of sterling manhood as well 
as men of skill. It needs men who have fought the battles of great enter- 
prises in the fields of preparation. ‘The young man of to-day cannot 
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guard well his opportunities unless he has availed himself with the ade- 
quate equipment of a liberal Christian education. 

It is the aim of the School of Commerce to give its graduates the 
necessary training which will enable them to secure and creditably oc- 
cupy the best positions in the country. Western Union College affords 
a splendid opportunity to those who desire to take a business course. 
We solicit correspondence from prospective students wishing special in- 
formation regarding the School of Commerce. 


Graduate Course 


The Three Year Graduate Course in Commerce prepares the stu- 
dent for a successful business career. ‘The completion of this course gives 
the student a good foundation for the merchant, the teacher, the farmer, 
or the manager of some enterprise requiring a broader education than is 
usually found in the ordinary commercial college course. 

This is a day of specialization. Every young man and woman going 
out into the business world should be well prepared in order to meet 
with success. The tendency of schools in the past has been to qualify men 
and women for the ministry, law, medicine, science and kindred profes- 
sions, and the proper training necessary for the business man of the 
_ highest type has been neglected. 

Young men and women preparing for a business career are es- 
pecially encouraged to take the Three Year Graduate Course. ‘The first 
year’s work is principally preparatory, and graduates from High Schools 
may take the second year studies. ‘Those who are not graduates of thé 
High School course are required to take the first year’s work also. 

Business Positions—We do not guarantee positions, but an effort 
is made to render every assistance possible to secure positions for gradu- 
ates and also those completing the one year courses. ‘The growing de- 
mand for efficient help in banks, mercantile and manufacturing estab- 
lishments in the northwest, affords excellent opportunities to young peo- 
ple for remunerative employment. When a young man or young women 
becomes a first-class stenographer, bookkeeper or typist, there is no dif- 
ficulty in finding them good paying positions. The training here naturally 
prepares the student for advancement when the opportunity is offered. 

Demand for Teachers——There is a constant demand for teachers of 
commercial branches. ‘The salaries paid to high grade teachers are 
far in excess of salaries paid in any: other line. We offer a special 
training to young men and women who desire to prepare to teach busi- 
ness branches. An investment of one or two years’ training by those 
already teaching, will double the present salary. Correspondence is in- 
vited from those who desire to make special preparation along this line. 


Bookkeeping 


Certificate Course—The one year business course prepares the stu- 
dent for a business position as bookkeeper or clerk. We use the Com- 
mercial and Industrial Bookkeeping, the famous Sadler-Rowe Budget 
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System, which has the distinct reputation of being the very best system 
for imparting a practical knowledge of bookkeeping and office practice 
that was ever published. 

The Business Department has modern bank and office fixtures, and 
everything found in the modern business office. ‘The student becomes 
familiar with business papers of every kind and description. He also 
writes up and prepares business documents, such as Contracts, Deeds, 
Mortgages, Leases, etc., in addition to the ordinary business papers which 
are required in making a record of all transactions in the various sets 
of books he keeps. 

The course, as outlined in this department, is so arranged that 
students may enter at any time and pursue their work independently of 
classes. By nature of the work, each student works on the independent 
plan, and his progress depends on the rapidity in the amount of work 
performed. No-pains will be spared by the teacher in charge to advance 
the student as rapidly as possible. 

When the student has sufficiently mastered the theory work of 
Bookkeeping, he takes up a course in Banking and Business Practice. 
Upon the completion of the One Year Course, a certificate is given. 


als 
COS 


Course of Study 


Graduate Course in Business and Commerce 


Fall Term. 

Com. Arithmetic, ..... 5 
Enelisholn yoo enaoe 5 
Civils asker ee 5 
Physicals Geons aera 5 
Penmatiship, os. 8, esce- 5 
copellinio a ada wcrna 2 
Bookkeeping. 

Algoebtayoa, iar: 5 
General History, ..:... 5 
-Parolishe leh eee 4 
Typewriting ese ae 10 
Stenography, ... 20008 IO 
Political Economy, ....5 
Geometiyn se aoe ot 5 
Panctuattonss, sre wee 2 


Com: pellaccs Pens. 5 


First Year 
Winter Term. 

Com. Arithmetic, ....5 
Ichigted bes vied Ory ergy Rew kei 5 
Commercial Law,.....5 
Physical Gen Baek 5 
Penmanship, 4... 54% 5 
Spelling a. occu “Gen eee 2 

Secocd Year 
Boookkeeping. 
Ailgepra years cde eas 5 
General History, ....5 
Englishi-llcsc, Go 4 
‘Pypewrting ee ce 10 

Third Year 
Stenography, ....... 10 
Pol. Econ. & Com. 

GEOS Fai eet oe 5 

(Geometry 2. bee es 5 
Adv.c&-Corres.. 2. =; 2 


Adv. Accounts, 


The figures refer to hours. 
Students have the privilege of substituting German or English Classics 
for Geometry. The subject selected must be carried throughout the entire 


year. 


Spring Term. 
Com. Arithmetic, ....5 


Enolistisl.c: stsee eee : 
Botany... oe ee 5 
Physiography, sees 5 


Business Writing, ....5 


Spelling: 03 uel eseeeee 2 
Bookk’ng & Banking. 

Algebra 72. Le. 
General History, ....5 
Enelisheliy =. wae ce 4 
Typewriting, ........ 10 
Stenography, cee ers 10 
Commercial Geo., ...5 
Geometry, ...0. eae 5 
Tab. & Machine Dic., .2 


Model Office, 


The time devoted to the study of bookkeeping each day is not 


limited. Graduation with the degree of B. Accts. and diploma will be 
granted for the completion of this course. 


One-Year Business Course 


Fall Term. 
Bookkeeping. 
Com, “Arithnieht,. ees. 5 
Pnolish Why ince eee 5 
CivicssA aap eee is 
Punctuation, eee 2 
Pennlanship;-. -Laeede 5 


Com opelling;.. vnaseene 


Winter ‘Term. 


Bookkeeping. 

Com. Arithmetic, -...5 
Hoclish ew crs oh 5 
Commercial Law, ...5 
Adyt& Corres. os sea 2 
Penmansiip, «es. «eos 5 
Com;/ Spelling, 2.32.8 2 
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Spring ‘Term. 
Bookk’ng & Banking. 
Com. Arithmetic, ....5 
English, 
Rapid Calculation, ..5 
Model Office, 
Business Writing, ...5 
Com. Spelling, 
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One-Year Shorthand Course 


Fall Term. Winter Term. Spring Term. 
Shortaand roasts ce Sy aeeinlopne retay! meme ee IOTE Valet, eee ie is 
PY PCWHLItific’ 2... awe 2 Io Typewriting, ....... LOp sy pewriting, “6s sick fe) 
Himuisth<* Gorareserewecn Bee Olishgeantectee Pies Se MT SUiGh wet ee Meets nt i: 
Bunettation, “4.000. see Bae Pabst latter Miche oka 2 Machine Dictation, ...2 
Penatrs nips. scree ULE eOMianahiO cite vole 5 Business Writing, ....5 
Colo pope life kon ete 2.Com. Spelling 2200. Bee CHINO. wav emit hace 2 
Machine Mechanism, ..2 Adv. & Corres., ..... 23 Medel Officers. oe... 2 


Certificate will be given for the completion of these courses. 


Oecpartment of Shorthand and Cypewriting 


A one year’s training in Shorthand in connection with the Business 
course and specified branches in the Literary Department is required in 
the Three Year Graduate Course. The object of shorthand is to write 
rapidly, and the aim of the student is to become able to write rapidly as 
soon as possible. ‘There is no royal road to shorthand, but, it is more 
a question of patience and perseverance than of difficulty. The principal 
requirement in the study of shorthand is regular, systematic and faithful 
practice. As has been said by a well-known author: “In order to write 
shorthand expertly, one must possess a thorough and familiar knowl- 
edge of the principles and rules of the art, which is to be attained by 
study, and a hand trained to accuracy and brought to a high state of 
discipline by a long and thorough course of practice in writing. Each of 
these requirements is of the highest importance, as no amount of excel- 
lence in one will make up for the defects in the other.” 

Graham Standard Phonography is the system taught. ‘This system 
is written by a greater proportion of shorthand reporters in the United 
States than any other system. ‘This fact alone, is an evidence of the 
practical advantage of the system. Students are not encouraged to take 
shorthand unless they have a thorough knowledge of other branches, and 
are well versed in English. The student is instructed in tabulating, copy- 
ing, manifolding, and general office work before taking a position. Our 
course of instruction includes everything necessary for the successful 
amanuensis. No classes will be organized in Shorthand except at the be- 
ginning of each term. 


One Year Course in Stenography. 


Certificate Course—The One Year Course in Stenography is of- 
fered to students who do not care to take a business course. Any stu- 
dent completing the One Year Course can successfully hold a stenographic 
position. ‘The first term of school is spent in the mastery of the principles 
of Shorthand. Following this, a course of dictation is given, enabling 
the student to secure a vocabulary. The dictation covers principally a 
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thorough: course in business letters, literary and legal matter. The stu- 
dent becomes familiar with all kinds of dictation, and is required to at- 
tain a speed sufficient to enable him to take any kind of ordinary matter 
by the end of the school year. 


Typewriting. 


Typewriting is one of the principal features of this department. A 
special teacher, who is a touch operator, has charge of this work. ‘The 
student is taught to write by the piano or the touch method. The type- 
writer is so important in the business world that we recognize efficient 
typewriting as the most potent factor in the stenographer’s qualifications. 
This is a fascinating study, and the learner receives inspiration in doing 
his work neatly and well. 

All stenographic students are required to take Typewriting at least 
two periods of the day. Any business students who wish to take up 
Typewriting are encouraged to do so. This is an age of typewriters, and 
every business man, to transact business according to the modern meth- 
ods, must be the owner of a typewriter. 

The system of instruction used is the Sentence Method of Touch 
Typewriting. Beginning with the first lesson, the student writes sen- 
tences by touch; there is no time spent in the drudgery of writing page 
after page of one word. ‘The sentences given lead the student from the 
use of four keys on one row only, to a complete mastery of each entire 
row, and finally of the whole keyboard. Following the preliminary work 
the student is given miscellaneous exercises by the teacher in charge. 

These exercises introduce the writing of business letters and short 
selections, requiring the use of the entire keyboard and establishing the 
student’s confidence in his own ability. Following this drill, the operator, 
if he is taking shorthand, takes up the transcription of his shorthand 
notes on the typewriter. The touch method is much easier and more 
rapid than the old sight method, as one is enabled to keep his eyes on 
his copy, thus avoiding the waste of time which would be spent in shifting 
his eyes from his notes to the machine and back again. When the 
student has the keyboard thoroughly learned he is given machine dicta- 
tion. This enables him to acquire speed on the typewriter. 

The student has the opportunity of learning how to operate the stand- 
ard typewriters. We do not compel the student to use any machine of 
our own choice, but he has the opportunity of selecting the machine he 
desires upon entrance. 


MISS MAUDE LEWIS, B. Ped. 
Instructor in Preparatory Studies 


MRS. CECILE BITTNER, B.M. 
Piano Instructor 
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The formal Department 


The principal object of the work in the Normal Department is to 
meet the needs of the public school teacher. Care is taken in the 
method of instruction, so that pupils may safely use in their own teach- 
ing the methods by which they have been taught. The first two years 
constitute the requirements for a first grade certificate, the three years’ 
course covers the subjects for a state certificate, while the entire course 
prepares the graduate to secure a state diploma and entitles him to the 
degree of Bachelor of Pedagogy. 

The complete Normal Course should be atractiye to High School 
graduates. After the College has accepted their High School grades as 
far as they apply to our work, there will usually remain about a year’s 
work, consisting largely of pedagogical studies and advanced subjects not 
generally given in High Schools. There will often. be opportunity also 
for reviewing the common branches. ‘This brief course will thus enable 
the High School graduate to advance his general education, and at the 
same time prepare for a good position as a teacher. 

No examination nor any particular standard of scholarship is ee 
of those who wish to enter this department. Any young person who de- 
sires to enter school can find at the beginning of any term work suited 
to his or her needs. 

Our Normal Department has had accredited standing with the State 
Board since 1903. 


Norma! Course. 


- First Year 
Rhet. and-Comp., ....3 Rhet:-and Comp:,’.:2.3° Rhet. and Comp, 3)..3 
Physiology, 02 seg. Gene 2. Physiology, so. ves os By ET AAVANGY ucS Sige eae "3 
Aigepratc tence tee ae SPA IPED Taek. penne ener. 5) Algebra; /-.<5 os eee 5 
CEVICS Pee neers Be Mc on@nuGsyin, fe ge Saree & -Phystography,a.. ames 5 
Didacticsy 0 oe ee 5 Didacties seca hes are 5 Edu: Psychology, 2.0.5 


Junior Year 


Gen. Hist. (Anc.), ...5 Gen. Hist. (Med); ..5 Gen. Hist. (Mod.),-..5 
Plane Geometry, ..... 5 Plane Geometry, 5 Solid Geometry, ..... 5 
Botany; A. bee 5; echobleManagemetit,, 5: <Botany, = ors fees 5 
Physics and Exper., ...5 Physics and Exper., ..5 Methods of Teaching, 5 


Parliamentary Law, .2 
Senior Year 


Ghemistry) 2eee.nc 9d cc Ohemmsitysea sca 5A OOLOL Ys Ge alee 5 
English Literature, ...3 English Literature, ..3 English Literature, ..3 
Trigonometry, % .:.2.cs6 5. Ele..-Astronomy,. .s.4§ Geolday..-.. 25s en ee 5 
Teaching’ 2c Pee o) MPenching eee as ne 5. Leaching: #70. eee een S 
Blect ay een Ee ate BOA THRO Oy Da ee rnd 2. Blect,. 0) soek eee 2 
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Ocpartment of German Language and Literature 


Next to the English language, the German is more extensively used 
than any other. In almost any vocation the knowledge of it is of great 
advantage. In the higher branches the literature used is largely German, 
especially so in the scientific and philosophic studies. It is understood 
that no man can lay any valid claim to being well educated without having 
a thorough knowledge of the German language. 

1. The aim of this department is to give the student a ready knowl- 
edge of the written and spoken language, as well as the spirit and char- 
acter of the German literature of the past and present time. In the 
teaching of German a combination of the natural and scientific methods 
is used, striving to give a thorough understanding of the idiomatic sense 
of words and phrases. 

2. A three years’ course is offered, especially adapted to those who 
intend to enter higher educational work, where a knowledge of Ger- 
man is in great demand. Graduates receive the diploma of the College. 


German Course. 


: First Year 
Fall Term. Winter ‘Term. Spring Term. 
German Grammar, ....5. German Grammar, ..5 German Grammar, ..5 
English Grammar, ....5 English Grammar, ..5 Geography, .......... 5 
Periineuc eer. es Os eRPAERINICLIC. bc ss stems. 5 English Grammar, ..5 
Wittatitig? ero caaes, ve US Rett ao ee listGry ees 2 re Witoey,  SLIStOL ys wae <2". 5 
German Reading and Spelling and Writing,5 Vocal Music, ........ 5 
WNP ANITIS Stee em eas 5 5 
Second Year 
German Rhetoric, ..... 5 Rhetoric (German), .5 General History, ....5 
PLT As atiOlie cia oo). ear ok 5 General History, ....5 German Literature, ..5 
General History, ..... ae Pra tislatlOnigr ss a0 tes: BePhysiooraphy: -< wacom: 5 
SNK RIOLOS Vile avies.s Bok g Ploct. or. Drawing, ..3 Stin..School Normal;..3 
Elocution. Blocutidn.*¢tacracess 2 
Senior Year 
German Literature, ....5 German Classics, ....5 German Literature, ..5 
Psychology (German),.5 Logic.(German), ....5 Apologetics, ......... 5 
Civil Government, ....5 Higher Translation, ..5 Hist. Education, ..... 5 
German: Essays. German Essays. American Literature, .5 
Hectiveiiens: pw ares cea Be Mlcctivem eyes cne eee 5 Oration. 


Detailed Statement of Courses 
A. English. 


1. Practical Rhetoric. Elements and principles of effective English 
prose, weekly themes, lectures, criticism of written exercises before the 
class, aiming to build up the student’s power of self criticism. Supple- 
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mentary studies in the work of representative writers will be given through- 
out the year, two hours a week. . 

2. Literature. History and general survey of English Literature from 
Chaucer to Tennyson. Characteristic works of authors and of the authors 
of the age is carefully studied. The more important phases in the evolu- 
tion of English verse and prose are critically studied. Throughout the 
year three times a week. 

3. Shakespeare. Some elements of his art and technique. His per- 
sonality, the scope of his power and the development of his method. 
The Elizabethan age and the life of its master poet. Representative 
tragedies, comedies and historical plays are studied. Throughout the 
year, TWO HOURS a week. 

4. Victorian Literature. Intensive study of the poetry of Tennyson 
and Browning. Selected masterpieces of other prominent Victorian writers. 
Throughout the year, THREE HOURS a week. : 

5.. The Age of Romanticism. The characteristics of the age with care- 
ful study of representative writers. ‘Throughout the year TWO HOURS 
a week. 

6. The Puritan Literature. A critical study of Milton, together with 
lectures on Epic Poetry. Fall term, THREE HOURS a week. 

7, Literature of the Bible. Comparative study of literary, forms. 
The Bible is considered as a work of art. Winter term, THREE HOURS 
a week. 

8. American Literature. A study of the greater poets and prose 
writers of America; Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, Irving, 
Cooper, Poe, Hawthorne, and Emerson. Winter and spring term, THREE, 
HOURS a week. 

9. Literary Interpretation. ‘The relation of forms to public speak- 
ing, practical work in the development and interpretation of forms of 
discourse in actual speaking. ‘Throughout the year, FIVE, HOURS a 
week. . 


B. Ancient Languages. 


I. Latin 

1. Ovid and Horace. Ovid is read and studied for the methology. 
Required readings in Roman Mythology. Horace, Odes, satires and 
epistles. ‘Throughout the year, three hours a week. 

2. Livy, Cicero, Tacitus. First term Livy, book one, two, twenty- 
one, and twenty-four. Second term, Cicero, DeSenectute, or selections. 
Third term, tacitus, Germania and Agricola—the literature of the silver 
age. Throughout the year, five hours a week. 

3. Terence, Lucan and Seneca. The reading of selections, and lectures 
to show the relation of the Roman to the Greek plays. Throughout the 
year, three hours a week. 

4. Latin Literature. A history of the Literature with a critical study 
of representative writers and their works. Throughout the year, five hours 
a week, 
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5. The Latin Poets. A study in Lyric, Epic, Elegiac and Epigram- 
matic poetry. ‘Throughout the year, two hours a week. 


College Preparatory Latin 

Latin is justly regarded as a basis for thorough English study, yet 
the power to interpret a Latin sentence and to appreciate it as literature 
should be the first aim in its study. The department seeks to train the 
student to read the Latin and to appreciate its power in the order in which 
the Romans wrote and spoke it. ‘Translation is regarded as a fine art, 
and is unequaled in giving the student power to render thought into good 
idiomatic English. Great care is taken with inflectional forms; and an 
accurate knowledge and working principles of syntax are demanded. The 
law of Latin construction is thoroughly mastered. As much time as pos- 
sible is devoted to the study of Roman Literature, antiquities and social 
customs. 

1. First year, preparatory. Grammar and first Latin book. Forms 
and constructions are mastered and a solid basis laid for future transla- 
tion. Five hours a week. 

2. Second year, preparatory. Caesar and Cicero with additional and 
required readings. Emphasis is placed upon the construction of. nouns 
and the use of the substantive. Prose composition is based upon the les- 
son read. Virgil is begun. Throughout the year, five hours a week. 

3. Third year, preparatory. Work in Virgil completed. Fall term five 
hours a week. 

II. College Greek 

1. Plato and Homer. Plato’s Apology and selections from his other 
writings. ‘The Iliad is read by the class and lectures are given on the 
Homeric age and on the Greek epic. Selections from the Odyssey are 
studied as time permits. ‘Throughout the year, five hours a week. 

2. New ‘'estament Greek. A critical study of Biblical Greek from 
‘an interpretative standpoint and careful treatment of philological phases. 
Throughout the year, five hours a week. 

3. Greek Drama. Aeschulus, Promentheus, bound; Sophocles, Anti- 
gone; Euripides; Alecestes; Aristophanes, Comedies. Lectures on Greek 
metres and on the historical development of the Greek Drama. Supple- 
mentary readings and reports are required with this course. Throughout 
the year daily. ! 

4. The Greek Orators. . Special interest centered in Demosthenes. 
The aim of this course is to teach the spirit of Greek Oratory. Fall term, 
three hours a week. 

5. Greek Literature. The study of the development of Greek thought 
of early literary forms from which have come many of the forms of pres- 
ent day literature. Winter term, three hours a week. 

6. Greek Prose Composition. ‘This course is intended to supplement 
the work of the first year and such other work in prose composition as 
may be given in connection with reading lessons. Spring term, three hours 
a week. 
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Mathematics. 


Mathematics should be studied for culture sake; as well as for prac- 
tical ends. It is a science that lies at‘the very root of the practical sciences 
as mechanics and engineering. The physicist and chemist also, are at a 
loss without a thorough knowledge of many of the fields of mathematics. 
To adapt our College work to those who have in mind the pursuit of 
the practical sciences, and to those who are seeking for width of culture, 
we offer the following: 

1. College Algebra. ‘This will include a study of inequalities, and limits 
expotentials and logarithms, permutations and combinations, binominal — 
theorem for any index, expansion and convergency of series, etc. 

1. Trigonometry, Plane and Spherical. ‘The development of the gen- 
eral formule of trigonometry. Practice in the use of logarithmic tables. 
Applications of trigonometry to the solution of triangles, and to mensura- 
tion in general. 

3. Plane Analytic Geometry. The analytic geometry of the straight 
line, the circle, and the conic sections, including a discussion of the -general 
equation of the second degree. 

4. Differential Calculus. ‘The fundamental principles, and formule of 
the differential calculus with applications to various problems of geometry 
and analysis, such as maxima and minima, indeterminate forms, etc. 

5. Integral Calculus. ‘The fundamental principles and formule, with ap- 
plications to geometry such as length of curves, areas and volumes, and 
its bearing on mechanics. 

6. Analytic Geometry of Three Dimensions. A study of the straight 
line in space, the plane, the sphere, and the conicoids, and a discussion 
of the theory of higher curves and surfaces. 

7. Synthetic Projective Geometry. Fundamental principles of projec- 
tivity, prospectivity, pole and polar relations, duality and involution. 

8. Theory of Equations and Determinants. The theory of determinants 
and their applications, the transformation of equations, solution of numeri- 
cal equations, elimenation, symmetric functions and continued fractions. 

9g. History of Mathematics..A brief outline of the general development 
of mathematics. 


D. Social Science. 
Il. History 


History should be pursued in the first place for its own sake. When 
properly presented it is a course in probable reasoning, disciplines the 
memory and imagination, and develops and broadens the sympathy. A 
knowledge of history is necessary also, as a preparation for the study of 
other social sciences of a more general character, such as politics, eco- 
nomics and sociology. 

The methods of pursuing the ied will include the use of topical 
outlines referring to several texts and other sources, the preparation of 
outlines and maps, and reports upon assigned readings. 
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In addition to the work in the preparatory school two groups of courses 
in history are given in the College in alternate years. 


Group I. Given in 1907=8 

ie Mediaeval History. From fall of Rome to the end of the Middle 
Ages, 1517. Fall term. 

2. Modern History. From the Protestant Reformation to ne French 
Revolution. Winter term. 

3. Modern History. From the French Revolution to the present time. 
Spring term. 

Group Il. Given in 1908-9 

4. English History. Main attention given to political and constitutional 
history. Some -standard text, and references to other work will be used. 
Fall term. 

5. American History. To ine end of the War for Independence. 
Winter term. 

6. American History. Since the end of the War for Independence. 
Spring term. 

II. Political Science 

Political Science deals with the state and with the government. Its 
study leads to breadth of view and sound thinking on public questions. 
It, therefore, promotes good citizenship and lays the foundation for the 
study of law or the teaching of civil government: 

1. Historical and Comparative Politics. Fall term. Study of origin 
of the state, principles of political progress. Greek and Roman political . 
institutions, development and practical working of the governments of 
. France, Germany, Switzerland and England. 

2. The American Commonwealth. Winter term. Historical and 
critical study of the government of the United States. 

3. Political Philosophy. Spring term. Nature of the state, examina- 
tion of political theories, and political ethics: Based on Wilson’s “The 
State,” Amos’ “Science of Politics,’ Pollock’s “Introduction to the Science 
of Politics,’ Willoughby’s “Nature of the State,” and Lieber’s “Political 
Ethics.” | 

4. American Law. Fall term. In alternate years with Politics (1). 
Elements of Jurisprudence, Constitutional Law, private law. 

5. International Law. Winter term. In alternate years with Politics 
(2). 

Ill. Economics 


An elementary knowledge of the subject, such as is given in Laughlin’s 
Elements, or Davenport’s Elements, is required of those who would take 
up the first course outlined, and course I is a pre-requisite to courses 2 
and 3. 

1. Economic Theory. Fall term. A general survey of the entire field 
of economic principles. The work will be presented by topical outlines, 
with references to Walker, Hadley, Mill, Marshall, Clarke, Ely and others. 
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2. Applied Economics. Winter term. A study of distribution, social- 
ism, labor and allied subjects. Outline and references to works in college 
and city library. ; 

3. Applied Economics. Spring term. Study of money, banking, finance 
and tariff. 

IV. Sociology 


This branch is comparatively a new study and will involve the con- 
sideration ofthe association and culture in early times, food conditions, 
migrations, origins and relations of inventions, marriage, class. distinctions, 
legal, political and ecclesiastical institutions, language, imitation, inven- 
tion and genius, the family, clan, tribal and military organizations, the 
economy of Ife, with a discussion of the scientific principles which need 
application, and will include a detailed examination of some current so- 
ciological themes. Five hours a week. 


E. Department of Material’ Science. 


I. Chemistry 


1. General Chemistry. ‘The aim of this course is to acquaint the stu- 
dent with the history and properties of the elements and their compounds, 
the laws of chemical combinations, chemical equation, and to develop 
habits of careful observation and skill in manipulating the apparatus. ‘Two 
terms, five periods per week, will be devoted to recitations, lectures and 
class experiments. Three periods per week will be devoted to laboratory 
work. 
2. Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis. One term. Requirements— 
Chemistry (1). 

3. Organic Chemistry. Two terms. Requirements — Chemistry (1) 
anidaCays 

ll. Physics 


The object of this course is to present a general view of the phe- .- 
nomena and philosophy of physics. 

The laws of mechanics, heat, electricity, sound and light will be thor- 
oughly investigated and demonstrated. One year. Five periods per week, 
consisting of recitations, lectures and laboratory work. 


Ill. Geology 


The work in this subject will follow some standard text, as Geikie, 
Dana, LeConte, Scott or Brigham, supplemented by laboratory work with 
minerals, drawing of fossil forms and field work. 

Beginning with the forces which have successively formed and re- 
formed the earth’s crust, the present features of the surface are reached 
and studied. Preliminary to structural geology, a few weeks are spent 
with the rock-making minerals, and the chief classes of rocks. Following 
structural geology, a brief study is made of the evolution of the North 
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American continent, with particular emphasis upon the glacial period and 
Iowa geology. 
IV. Biology 

It is the aim of this department to train the student to observe closely 
and to describe, compare and classify the various life forms, to impart 
some knowledge of the physiographic relations to life, and of the influence 
of plant and animal life on the institutions of man. Requirements: One 
term of general chemistry. . 

1. Course in Comparative Zoology, consisting of recitations, lectures 
and laboratory work and classification of local species. Time: One term. 

2. Course in Advanced Physiology. A text will be used, supplemented 
by experiments. ‘I‘wo terms. 

3. College Botany. This work includes General Morphology of the 
four great groups of plants, the lower forms in particular, together with 
relation to environment. 


F. Department of Philosophy. 


I. Psychology 
This is the introductory course and will treat of the phenomena of the 
human mind and seek to examine the relation of body to mind and of 
mind to body. Several texts will be used and outline work will be as- 
signed to give the student a good knowledge of the principles of psycho- 
logical phenomena. Special pains will be taken to apply the principles of — 
psychology to the practical problems of education. 


Il. Christian Ethics 


Distinction is made between philosophical ethics and Christian ethics, 
the nature of Christian ethics, and its relation to the philosophical and 
theological ethics, and to psychology defined; the positive ground of Chris- 
tian ethics, the Christian ideal, its revelation, contents and realization; the 
individual, the family, the state; duties toward self, others, and toward 
God; Christian duties, conscience and the Christian moral motive power. 
Winter term, five recitations a week. 


Ill. Logic 
Psychological basis of the study, and its relation to kindred subjects. 
Through study of the doctrines of concepts, judgments, inference, and 
fallacies. Applied logic, induction and analogy, practical work from books, 
editorials, speeches, etc. Spring term, five recitations a week. 


IV. Introduction to Philosophy 


In this course the problems of Philosophy are considered, the relation 
of Philosophy to religion; problems of metaphysics, theories, causality and 
finality; knowledge, its relation to reality, problems of ethics, and funda- 
mental problems and standpoints in Philosophy. Pre-requisites, psychology 
and ethics, Fall term, five times a week. 
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V. System of Philosophy 


The study of some one system of Philosophy will be taken up for the 
training it affords to master the most important features of the system 
and to develop the critical judgment of the student. Systems like that 
of Kant, Hegel, and others. Winter term, five times a week. 


VI. History of Philosophy 


Special attention is given to the survey of the history of thought in 
its relation to sciences, literature and religion and to social conditions. 
The Philosophy of Plato, Aristotle, the German philosophers and tenden- 
cies in modern thought. The work will be based on some modern text, 
such as Weber or Schwegler. 
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Dutlines of Courses 


at Department of Pedagogy... 


This work is designed especially to meet the needs of those -who 
desire to become teachers, to develop right ideals in education, to realize 
thé importance of the responsibility of a true teacher, and to point out the 
means and adaptations by which these educational ideals may be realized 
in the mind and life of the pupil. 


I. Educational Psychology 
A study of the fundamental psychological process emphasizing the 


order of development of the intellectual powers and the relation of habit, 


attention, memory, imagination, and the will to the problems of SUB EU 
One term, five periods a week. 


II. Didactics 
The work in Didactics is based on a standard author and will be sup- 
plemented by assigned readings from other works on the subject, and 


informal talks and discussions. Papers will be prepared by students on 


various phases of the subject. The work continues through two terms 
of three periods each week. 
lil. School Management 

The purpose of this study is to acquaint the prospective teacher with 
the means by which school organization and school management may be 
effected, so the desired end of education in the public schools may be at- 
tained. It will include the following subjects: School Organization, 
School Work, School Ethics, School Management, the teachers’ qualifica- 
tions, morally, physically, intellectually and professionally. Work will be 


‘based on Raub’s and White’s School Management, and will be interspersed 


with lectures and discussions, which will be supplemented by reading the 
latest and most approved works on school management recommended by 
the State Board of Educational Examiners. One term, five periods per 
week. 
IV. Methods of Teaching 

Investigation of the most approved methods of presenting and teaching 
the elementary branches and to emphasize the importance of nature study 
and the development of the powers of observation in the primary grades, 
and the acquiring of sense knowledge. This comprises emphasis upon the 
following subjects: 


1. Objects of the recitation. 6. Preparation for recitation. 

2. Methods of recitation. 7. Assignment of lessons. 

3. Art of questioning. 8. Teacher in recitation. 

4. Answers. 9g. The pupils in the recitation. 


5. Criticisms. 
45 
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Students will be required to write up plans for recitation, which 
will be carefully examined and criticised by the teacher. Lectures will be 
delivered once a week on the best methods of conducting recitations in the 
various branches. These will be given by members of the Faculty and 
others who have become proficient in their special subjects. One term, 
three periods each week. 


II. Department of English. 


I. English Grammar 


Many students have a great ‘dislike for technical grammar, but this 
work is presented in such a way that they soon forget that they are 
studying some proverbial dry technicalities and find that they are simply 
learning something about their mother tongue. Every effort will be made 
to train the mind of the pupil in logical, accurate thinking. No one can 
be taught to write and speak grammatically by being taught the subject’ 
from a text book only. Grammar is taught as the science of the sentence; 
no attempt is made to diagram and analyze the sentence until its meaning 
is~clear and the sentence has been interpreted and fully understood by the 
class. Words are studied only in their relation to each other in the 
sentence. Students are advised to bring with them all the standard text 
books they have on the subject. Throughout the year, five hours a week, 


Il. Rhetoric and Composition 


A large part of the time is devoted to practicing composition. The 
paragraph is treated on the basis of theme writing. The law of the para- 
graph is thoroughly explained and by frequent use it becomes a potent 
factor in the student’s composition. Reading and study as a basis of 
style: Addison’s Sir Roger De Coverly; Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield; 
Scott’s Ivanhoe; Irving’s Sketch Book; Poe’s Tales; Stories from Haw- 
thorne, and other selections. 


Ill. English Literature 


An attempt will be made to follow as closely as possible requirements 
in English. Frequent themes. A brief course in the history of English 
Literature. For study: Shakespeare’s Macbeth, and Julius Cesar; Mil- 
ton’s L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus and Lycidas; Burke’s Speech on Con- 
ciliation with America; Macaulay’s Essay on Addison and Milton; George 
Eliot’s Silas Marner; Tennyson’s Princes. 


' IV. American Literature 


Frequent themes and a brief course in the history of American Litera- 
ture. For study: Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans; Bryant’s Shorter Poems; 
Longfellow’s Shorter Poems; Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal. Other se- 
lections will be assigned for reading and reports, 
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III. Department of Science. 


I. Physiology 


This course is adapted especially to students in the Normal and 
Academic departments. Enough anatomy will be taught to make the 
functions of organs intelligible. The recitations and discourses will be 
accompanied by demonstrations, by the use of a chart, skull and other parts 
of the skeleton; microscopic specimens and dissection of the heart, eye, 
kidney, etc. The importance of proper food, clothing, ventilation, and 
daily systematic exercises will be emphasized. 


Il. Elementary Physics 


This is a course designed to interest the students in the general prob- 
lems pertaining to Physics. It is based on Carhart and Chute’s High 
School Physics. Reference books: Avery’s High School Physics; Gage’s 
Principles and Hadley’s Briefer Course. The course will continue through 
-two terms of seven periods each weék, divided between recitation, experi- 
mental demonstration and laboratory work. 


Ill. Physiography 


The aim of this course is to show the wonderful adaptation in the 
earth as the home of man and the. workmanship of the Master Architect. 
A study of the earth as a planet, the internal and external forces which 
have produced the present relief and contour of forms; the sea and the 
atmosphere, including their system of circulation, and the geographical dis- 
tribution of plants and animals. 


IV. Geography 


This work covers two terms. A detailed study of North America is 
taken up the first term, and the eastern hemisphere (Europe in detail), 
the second. Considerable attention is given to drawing and making of re- 
lief maps. 


V. Nature Study 


The aim of this work is to arouse a deep interest and to learn those 
things in nature that are best worth knowing, to the end of doing those 
things that make life most worth living. This is accomplished mainly by 
outdoor trips. 


VI. Botany 


This subject is taught for the purpose of bringing the pupil closer 
to the things with which he lives in order to intensify his hold on life. 
The first term, organography or the nature of the plant itself, vegetable 
physiology and the relation of the plant to its surroundings are the topics 
for study. In the second term are taken up histological studies, types of 
plants are considered together with some nomenclature and classification. 
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IV. Normal Drawing 


Since the study of drawing trains the faculty of observation and mem- 
ory to a high degree and develops an effective co-ordination of the action 
of the hand and eye, it has come to be recognized as of the highest edu- 
cational value in any system of mental discipline. In this work the pupil 
is taught the art of drawing in such a manner as to be of the greatest use 
in teaching different branches of study. While we do not claim that this 
course will produce artists, yet it will give ability to express ideas cor- 
rectly and present the subject to classes. No one branch is of more im- 
portance to the teacher than a proper training in drawing. 


V. History of Education 


This study introduces the student to the consideration of the history 
of educational factors that have predominated throughout the succeeding 
ages in the different nations and which have influenced these nations 
in their peculiar life. It includes a survey of the methods and principles 
in education as these have been developed and practiced. Prominent sys- 
tems of education will be considered, and the men who have developed the 
school systems will be studied from the teacher’s viewpoint. ‘The work is 
based on Kemp’s and Painter’s History of education and forms an interest- 
ing part of the school curriculum. One term, five periods a week. 


VI. Civics 


This study is designed to give students an insight into the way public 
business is carried on, in the hope that they may catch something of the 
spirit of the law. A careful study is given to the Constitution of the 
United States and to each of our governmental institutions, beginning with 
the town. ‘The most recent changes in the organization of State and Na- 
tional governments are noted. Especial attention is given to the questions 
pertaining to the State of Iowa. One term, five periods each week. 


Che Cheological Department 


This department is established and maintained for the express purpose 
of educating and training men for the Christian ministry. The courses 
of study offered in this department are adapted to meet the requirements of 
candidates for the ministry in general. Particular attention is given to the 
study of the Bible and the application of Scriptural principles. The 
work of this department is arranged to meet the requirements of the 
United Evangelical Church according to the action of the General Con- 
ference, and the Board of Trustees of the College. 

This department is open to any person of good Christian and moral 
character who is capable of pursuing the study creditably. The candi- 
date for the Preparatory Course should be at least sixteen years of.age. 
We strongly urge young men to first complete the .college course if 
possible. And young men who feel the call of God to the holy ministry 
are encouraged to plan their work in such a way so as to develop strength 
for both body and mind and attain an efficiency in the things required of 
of Christian minister. The right of a young man to an adequate educa- 
tion is his first prerogative in order that he may become a force in the 
world for good. If, in exceptional cases, men of fervor have become 
useful without a special college training, it stands to reason that their 
ability would have been still more increased if they had been able to secure 
a college training and that education which is planned by the Theological 
School. A good preparation means to be thoroughly shod, and usually 
implies a saving of time and certainly increases the ability for doing good. 

The Theological School does not create character and talent; these 
must be brought to the school. The vocation of the Christian minister 
to-day, especially in cities and large towns, calls for certain qualifications 
which amount to a capability that enables the man to cope with a wide 
range of problems and work to the best advantage for the advancement 
of God’s kingdom. ‘The minister must be awake to the situation and feel 
able to adjust himself, and also persuade men to do the same. This 
- capability largely depends upon the special training received in the college 
and the theological school. 

Special reduction of one-half on tuition is given to all licensed min- 
isters and those who hold a recommendation for license by the quarterly 
conference of the field where membership is held, and to children of min- 
isters in the itinerancy, or of those who are regularly ordained and stand 
in full connection in the ministry of a church. Students desiring reduced 
rate, should bring proper certificates signed by their pastor. 

Those who desire to pursue studies in theology by correspondence, will 
address the President for information concerning the Correspondence 
Course. 
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We advise students to bring their church letters with them and affiliate 
with a local church. 

The United Evangelical Church has both an English and a German 
congregation at LeMars to fully accommodate the needs of our young 
people. 

Work will be provided for those who desire to fit themselves for the 
ministry, in Bible Study, Introduction to the Scriptures, Church History, 
Pastoral Theology, Systematic Theology, Life of Christ, Homiletics, Chris- 
tian Ethics, and Apologetics. 

During the Junior and a years of College work, Theology may 
be taken as Electives. 


PROF. OLIVER S. WEISS, B. Accts. 
Professor in Commercial.School Law. 


Department of Elocution anv Mratorp 


The purpose of this department is to develop readers and speakers 
whose delivery will be powerful, graceful and natural. The study of ora- 
tory is more popular to-day than ever and it is not a difficult problem 
to solve why the orator can persuade where the press can not. Elo- 
cution is nothing more or less than the signs of expressing thought by voice 
and action, and therefore anything which makes the student understand 
better the thought which he is to express, or which makes him more 
pleasing in voice or graceful in action is the right kind of instruction. We 
advise all the students in the academic and preparatory courses to take 
lessons in elocution and oratory throughout the year. 


A. Extemporaneous Speaking. 


This is an important feature throughout the course. The student is 
afforded special drills in extemporaneous speaking whereby the manners 
of the speaker are closely observed and faults corrected. 


_B. Student’s Recital. 


Students’ recitals are frequently given, and public speaking in con- 
nection with regular program exercises is encouraged, by which confid- 
dence and self-possession, together with a mastery of self-control, will 
be developed under the careful instruction of the teacher. 


C. The Requirements of the Course. 


Arithmetic, two terms. 
Grammar, three terms. 
Reading, three terms. 
Orthography, one term. 
Writing, two terms. 
Vocal Music, two terms. 
Elocution and Platform Drill, nine terms. 
Rhetoric and Composition, three terms. 
Geography, two terms. 
U. S. History, two terms. 
Physiology, one term. 
Psychology, two terms. 
Literature, three terms. 
Interpretation of Literature, three terms. 
General History, three terms. 
Didactics, three terms. 
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Public Speaking. 

Impersonation. 

Recital Work. 

Three Electives. 

This course outlined above can be completed in three years, and to 
those who complete it will be given the degree of Bachelor of Oratory. 
(BaG)s) 

_ Those completing two years’ required work may receive the certifi- 
cate of the College. For this course, however, work equal to that of the 
two-year Normal Course must have been completed. 


aS 
OSS 


MISS MAGDALENE C. GUECK, B.S. | 
Instructor in Normal Branches, Preceptress 


‘G. J. DINKELOO, B. A. 
Professor of Voice Culture and Singing, 


Conservatory of Music 


This department is represented in the following branches: Piano, | 
Organ, Voice, Harmony, and History of Music. 

The conservatory is thoroughly equipped and excellent advantages are 
offered for the attaining of a thorough musical education. 

Voice. 

This department is under the direction of Prof. G. J. Dinkeloo, who 
begins his third year with the College next September. 

Prof. Dinkeloo is a College graduate and has received the degrees of 
B.A. and A.M. He pursued his musical studies at the Chicago Musical 
College, the American Conservatory of Music, and the Columbia School 
of Music, and has had several years of teaching experience. He pos- 
sesses a lyric tenor voice and has had considerable experience as a con- 
cert director and singer. 

The courses and studies offered in this department are: 


Preparatory. 
Exercises by teacher, Vaccai studies, Sieber’s exercises, simple song, 
etc. 
Teacher Certificate Class. 


Concone’s 50 Lessons. Marchesi studies. Abts, Part II, III and IV. 
Panserou, Concone’s 25 lessons. Classical songs, etc. 

Members of the Certificate Class are expected to take at least one term 
of Harmony and one term of History of Music. 


Diploma Course. 
Marchesa Studies, Concone’s 15 lesson, Lamperte, Operatic and Ora- 
torio selections, etc. 
Students must be able to play accompaniments and read vocal music 
at sight. They must also take two terms of Harmony and two terms 
of History of Music. 


Harmony and History of Music. 


These studies are under direction of Prof. Dinkeloo and are given in 
classes or privately if desired. 


College Chorus. 
A college chorus will be organized at the beginning of the school 
year and some cantata of worth will be prepared for public rendition. 
Abundant opportunity is also given for students to join one of the 
church choirs in the city, where they may exercise their talent in a 
profitable way. 
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Rules for the Music Department 


1. All tuition must be paid in advance. 

2. Pupils may be enrolled at any time during the term, but must reg- 
ister for the remainder of the term. 

3. No pupil will be allowed to omit any lessons except in cases of 
protracted illness. Lessons omitted for any other reason will be forfeited. 

4. Ladies must have reached the age of sixteen years and gentlemen 
the age of eighteen before they will be allowed to take teachers’ certificates. 

Piano courses are as follows: 


E. Preparatory. 


In which the aim will be to lay the foundation for a thorough technical 
and musical development. The endeavor will be. to suit the exercises 
and studies to the needs of the individual pupil. Accordingly no definite 
course can be enumerated, but the materials are selected largely from the 
following composers: LeCouppey, LeMoine, Krause, Czerny, Loeschhorn, 
Doring, Bertini, Clementi, Heller, Berens, and the easier works of Bach, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, Mendelssohn and Grieg. 


2. Teacher’s Certificate Course. 


This course is intended for those who expect to become teachers. 
Realizing the demand for thoroughly equipped teachers ‘with a practi- 
cal knowledge of the instrument, it has been the aim of the management 
to give students entering this course every opportunity for advancing them- 
selves in everything that will aid them in teaching. ‘The material for work 
at the piano is selected from the best composers of all schools. The 
composers of the classic period represented are, Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, Schubert and Weber. 

The Romantic school represents the following composers: Mendels- 
sohn, Chopin, Schumann, Liszt, Rubinstein, Grieg, T'schaikowsky and all 
modern composers of recognized merit. It will be the aim to familiarize 
the students with the styles represented by the above composers and also 
to give them an accurate idea of what each composer has contributed to 
the development of music. 

One term of History of Music and three terms of Harmony are required 
for graduation. In addition to this a Normal Class will be conducted in 
which the students are given the opportunity to become familiar- with 
the best teaching material in existence. Younger pupils in all degrees of 
advancement, as object lessons, give practical illustrations, so that the 
prospective teacher may have the opportunity of studying the playing of 
children. 

Following is a program played before this class during the present 
year by a pupil 12 years of age: 

Bach. Invention number three (2 voices). 

Schumann. Whims, op. 12 No. 4. From Strange Lands and People, 
op. 15 No. 2. 
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Curious Story, op. 15 No. 2. 

Coaxing Child, op. 15 No. 4. 

Perfect Happiness, op. 15 No. 5. 

Dreaming, op. 15 No. 8. 

At the Fireside, op. 15 No. 9. 

The Knight of the Hobby Horse, op. 15 No. 9. 

Child Falling Asleep, op. 15 No. 11. 

Mendelssohn, “Hunting Song.” 

Herselt, “If I Were a Bird.” 

Grieg. “Butterfly.” “To the Spring.” 

All the technical problems, including scales, arpeggios, octaves, two- 
finger exercises, and the various embellishments are required to be thor- 
oughly mastered as well as written out in their fingerings. 

Candidates for graduation in this course must possess a general educa- 
tion equal to that of a good grammar school. 


3. Diploma Course. 


This course is intended for those who expect to become public performers. 
The materials studied at the piano are the more advanced works of the 
composers enumerated in the preceding course. The student is expected 
to take three additional terms of Harmony and Composition. Candidates 
for graduation in this course must possess a general education about equal 
to that required for graduation from a good high school. 


Terms of Tuition for Conservatory. 
Fall Term--Fourteen Weeks 


45-minute lessoris;,2 lessons perm weeks... ecareeimaserese:. ete $25 20 
30° minute: lessons #2 lessons-pen wcek, oie oe en re ee 16 80 
As minute lessons, 1 lesson*per week.-0..5 cides. oe eee ae ee 12 60 
20 minuteclessons, Folessor per weeks © ale .actet bara ake weer 8 40 
Winter Term--Twelve Weeks 
as amintte lessons, 2 lessons per woeljaanec ee sntes saa a ene $21 60 
20 ininute lessons, 2 lessons: per weeks - occ Ue ue tee eee eee 14 40 
45 minute lessons, 1 lesson per week, >... /7en cr oes eet eee 10 80 
30 minute lessons) 7 lesson’ periweeki= .heass.enin ches eee 7 20 
Spring Term=-Eleven Weeks 
45 minute lessons, 2 lessons per week, ......... Sintec ria oe eee $19 60 
30 minute lessons, 2 lessons per week, ............... Pea Pg tre [3:20 
45 minute. lessons;-t; lesson per week, \.tei4 saseue 2 ee ees eres 9 90 
20 minute lessons; 1 lessom perweek, J. ..ce.e ache eue ee ee ees 6 60 


Harmony. History and Teachers’ Normal class per term, $3.00 for 
each class. he 

The registration fee of $1.00 is not required from pupils-in the Music 
Conservatory who are under 15 years of age. 

College pianos are rented for practice by students, 2 hours daily (ex- 
cept Saturday), $3.00 per term. Organs at $2.00 per term. 


Altt Department 


1. Normal Course. ‘This course is adapted to the need of those desir- 
ing to fit themselves to teach drawing in public schools, etc. Drill is 
given in drawing from natural objects and casts, in pencil and charcoal. 

2. Composition and Design. ‘This work is given in connection with 
the Normal course. It gives opportunity for display of originality in mak- 
ing book covers, surface and border patterns or anything in that line. 

3. Water color and oil painting will be taught those desiring it. 


Tuitton 


1. All tuition must be paid in advance before classwork can be as- 
signed. . 

2. No tuition will be refunded for the first half of the term. Students 
under charge, or who have been dismissed for cause, thereby forfeit their 
tuition. 

3. A charge of $1 is made for examination in any one branch not 
taken in regular class examination. 

4. Combined Course in Business, Typewriting and Stenography, 25 
per cent. reduction on regular tuition of the two courses. 


A. Rates for the Divinity, Collegiate and Academic Depart- 


ments. 
sEritionmanis weeistratiomarcPall teria... ii; 5 was sls sieve oo s'e wales $15 00 
iat tout ore Iiverstet ile <. tly 4 oo eae hae Peceue y 2-8 Ppt erin ebro as I2 00 
IOIPTOle ODEUIEE LCLIIE. Fo sicee + cris dais soca arhicw sans Ted te rcia va. II 00 
Laboratory Fees 
Mile ire Cee Ce eli aio tn, ames waa «oid Aico GN tNidg oas kee es $3 00 
Bs eare Or bet Tee ee aia: came Se ens ah wth ip ek house a sin Piece oe 2 00 
BONO eC Eee rt rit se Cine sie hawt ae re ee oa ab ak eae 2 00 


B. Conservatory of Music. 


For rates in Piano, Organ, Stringed instruments and Voice see under 
that department. 


C. Elocution and Oratory (Special). 


One. class-(five.or more ini class )yéach, per term, 0 s.006.%sais... $5 00 
Sioeslessons: privates. per: Period o «Soe nbe valay crane kas cue a ls 50 
eMEPPOUEVAtCTIESSONSEPEL WEEK, “ser fe cnt Nate os en's Sine vie cata d bc ele Ta tie 75 
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D. Specials. 


Normal Drawing, per tern, =v ee ne ee ee ee eee $5 00 
Any ‘single study, per terms 2.) 2a aes fe oerae eh ate eee 5 00 
‘T'wo'studies per week; persterm, oo... .5 5 ta cue nena Full term tuition. 


E. Graduation. 


Diploma fee, payable five weeks before graduation, .............. $5 00 
Certificate fee, payable*same: ascabove,©.; ivy 75. te ne ene 3 00 


F. Deposits by Students. 


The College treasurer will receive money on deposit from students 
or parents to be subject to the orders of the student, and this may be any 
amount for the convenience of students who do not desire to keep money 
in their rooms. In all cases a receipt will be given for the amount de- 
posited. For this service on the part of the College no charge is made. 

For further particulars address the President of the College. 


Cuas. C. Porte, 
LeMars, Ia. 


Text Books. 


Arithmetic: Southworth Stone. 

Commercial Arithmetic: Moore. 

Algebra: Stone-Mills, Wentworth. 

Geometry, P. and $.: Wentworth. 

Trigonometry: Wells, Wentworth. 

Analytics: Wentworth. 

Astronomy: Young. 

Geology: LeConte. 

Civics: Chandler, Fisher and Wilson. 

Economics: R. T.. Ely and Walker. 

History: Adams and Trent, Fiske, Johnson, McDonald, Channing, 
Montgomery. . 

General History: Myers. 

English History: Cheney. 

English Grammar: Buehler. 

Rhetoric: Kavana and Beatty. 

Literature: Halleck, Abernathy. 

Bookkeeping: Dudley. 

Latin Grammar: Greenough. 

Greek Grammar: Harkness. 

Greek Lessons: White. 

German: Keller, Jones, Sterne, Sabin, R. Kron. 

Physiology: Blaisdell. 

Botany: Bailey. 
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Didactics: Sabin. 

Zoology: Colton. — 

Chemistry: Remsen, etc. 

Physics: Carhart, Chute, etc. 

Physical Geography: Davis, Dryer. 
School Management: Raub, etc. 
Commercial Law: Williams. 

Geography: Redway and Hinman. 
Physchology: Dewey. 

Logic: Boland. 

Introduction: Harman. 

History of Christian Church: Fisher. 
Theology: Miley. 

Life of Christ: Gilbert and Edersheim. 
History of Education: Kemp and Painter. 
Apologetics: Bruce. 

Christian Ethics: Smyth and Mackenzie. 
History of Missions: Warneck. 

History of Doctrine: Fisher. 

History of Philosophy: Schwegler and Bowen. 
Introduction to Philosophy: Ladd. 

N. T. Theology: Stevens. 

O. T. Theology: Oehler and Davidson. 
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Wecture Course for 1907-8 


During the coming fall and winter lectures and entertainments will 
be given under the title “Union Entertainment Course.” 

The course this year will be stronger than ever before, as will be seen 
by reference to the numbers and talent. The dates when they will ap- 
pear will be announced later. . 

The talent represents a platform value of $1,100.00, and the best recom- 
mendations. Students of the College usually arrange to attend these enter- 
tainments which are clean, helpful and inspirational. 

1. The United States Indian Band. 

2. The Bostonian Sextette Club. 

3. Maude Ballington Booth. 

4. Isabel Garhill Beecher. 

5. Hon. Walter M. Chandler. 

The following are some of the addresses given in the College chapel 
during the past year: 

Daniel A. Poling, of Canton, Ohio, “My Country,” and “The Macedon- 
lan call, 

Bishop R: Dubs,- D:D. LL: D: of ‘Harrisburg,-“Ihe Christian ‘Core 
lege.” 

Rev. M. C. Morlock, of Chicago, Ill.; “Cost of Character.” 

Hon. P. A. Boland, of Lé Mars, * ‘The College and Our City.” 

Rev. Whitfield, of Le Mars, “Relation of the Churches to the. Col- 
lege.” 

Miss Henshaw,.Y.. W. C. A. Secretary for Iowa, “Systematic Bible — 
Study.” 

Rev. W. L. Dillow, of Dawson, Nebraska, ie oenent of Oppor- 
tunities.” — 

Pres. Poling, “Higher Christian Education.” 

Rev. M. T. Maze, Rev. U. F. Swengel, D.D., of Lewisburg, Pa., Mr. 
Harley Hill and Mr. E. R. Mitchell addressed chapel. 
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SNe ae a 


Mames of Students--1906-7 


Graduates—1907. 
Beye CECH Miran a tens cee eke a ee es, Odessa, Minn. 


cE N Te Sk eh bain ooh m9 200 Weta I ep than wee, A Re am Balfour iN: D. 
Ceca pine Gian ghee hel od Bree Spy. Naan cat mage See ese hee alec Fonda, Iowa. 
Mciot ti ewise by Ped sais cece ees ce ee LeMars, Iowa. 
Minnie EF. Willman, Voice (diploma), .......... Floyd, Iowa. 
Cyithia~ Holster}: Piano. (certificate); 22.2... 3% LeMars, Iowa. 
May Belle Trow, Piano. (certificate), ¢......... LeMars, Iowa. 
Lydia Kuehn, Combined Business Course, ....... Waukon, Iowa. 
Clara B. Hulsebus, Stenography, ........ aN ane Defiance, Iowa. 
Libbie Ervin, Stenography, ...... EE Reson SMe, LeMars, Iowa. 
Ae Wate em tenogreap eyo: .. nud. tcl cealsak ewe Marshalltown, Iowa. 
dency Wettig Nil, “stenograpny yc. os osha spe ds oe LeMars, Iowa. 
Septet COO, “Disiess, 2 wun tea tase ws oa. SEER LeMars, Iowa. 
Cheer eStcele.” Tusitiessn files. oc ) bbc sorte eeu eee LeMars, Iowa. 
iva. Pinney? business) sobs: . 5 Lace eee ace LeMars, Iowa. 
el eRe tie eC Ucem is coe sais nica eats oils sue Unde LeMars, Iowa. 
ERIN ENS il POMC ere. koe rw aed wees clades Mew fas LeMars, Iowa. 
PTET ONe COE OTL ZO ia.) te tet ec lecdss, aiwe hice oe Strubble, Iowa. 
Pee EAT Ve a ee era os ie eie go's Tb lead W hia e Merrill, Iowa. 
Peleel ye ot OSS: pr aere sc ¢ MR ee ae eke Harlan, Iowa. 
Orie Piga tod ab CAV 20 RIG we 8 eg ie rR i Red Oak, Iowa. 
“Syeettee EVE gy Desi bh ot Ge gy Oy aed as Eon a LeMars, Iowa. 
Ove wir Wendy saree. hacitiei~ ai.w. asses. 58 LeMars, Iowa. 
GUC) GO) Era Me RG tes, te: Pag nn LeMars, Iowa. 
"Srotye GA age Ba Ph Bape ps ie ta oe earn ea LeMars, Iowa. 
(SEB Ta Eta ets ga be oie ote ee a intr te Bank a Rea LeMars, Iowa. 
BMaMelL HHL tex va hateiac! ace haae cs ens Ra LeMars, Iowa. 
i elisit ecm lee wien s poe GO et ide et ue aso ade e LeMars, Iowa. 
bic PredeC nese hos okt hai nc Meg ee Mas Chicago, II. 

MIST AWeT olde yok tee e tee Mca s ses. acehecet Sie eae eahevs 2 LeMars, Iowa. 
Weg abegerme cd ate 3ot ath p-cnho g, (rt Reco Baliner eed Gari AMET IE Or RPP ORL ES Ashton, Iowa. 
VETTES Sal 2 arty nh ang on RS elie a ENE ao 2 ge ere rne RO SPR LeMars, Iowa. 
Petia th hens ot lo emancaiee. eee are. EE Bes. Alta, Iowa. 

Be rownh.t- Chase 4 Wigs haldccce «noes ae ee yarn LeMars, Iowa. 
eiemmn larry Cakisee suites cee heaeas eee: aa ee LeMars, Iowa. 
PMeHIET 2 CreDIg Cre alts ccsieitiys amas oe nets s Siieiet LeMars, Iowa. 
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Boswell 3S5.Coy. 2 Wea cee eee ee Pare Enid, Okla. 
Baker, Liloyd [nye rice pen Le ee ee Pierson, Iowa. 
Brown, “Hazely bia sce a eet ne ate ee ae LeMars, Iowa. 
Buehler, Edwin; 2-8 soe end Poe LeMars, Iowa. 
Cook;: TAS ee ieet ea eee Pe PCAN Ee Oe RAL Schaller, Iowa. 
Clayton SAIC ee eee eee eee Rte vt LeMars, Iowa. 
Cunningham. Ethyl, seers ee ea eee ee LeMars, Iowa. 
Cunningham, Isabelle ne oe oe re eee LeMars, Iowa. 
Cramet,;c[sabel?a a, pe eee oe ee bee aa] LeMars, Iowa. 
Colledge: Katharin eyes! etc ees are eee .....LeMars, Iowa. 
Campbell, Cressatta tren. tia. tra nee gictcaneeer iene Lake Wilson, Minn. 
Crouch? Cofagetts S23 re ce eee ee LeMars, Iowa. 
Clarke; Cecile ite esc ener oar ee eee LeMars, Iowa. 
Dunn) Nelltest. at, nice ce bots, aa eee nee er eee LeMars, Iowa. 
DeWitt, clvay.7 se i See eh ee ae ea tee Cee et Marshalltown, Iowa. 
Dabb, Johns tos: cst ee es eee re ee LeMars, Iowa. 
Dieh]S Ws ees Cer cece a ae ae oe LeMars, Iowa. 
Dinh jtGharless eee ot ge Pee ne cr ene at LeMars, Iowa. 
Dunn oGraces f25 01s § wicdsas aes he ee ee LeMars, Iowa. 
Donahoo Mary Boer oes ee eee eee Nevada, Iowa. 
Duussiksther syste eee RAE RD. Ne As A em SD LeMars, Iowa. 
Miler,” Wsll ie, oar ia Ve ase eee ae Radcliffe, Iowa. 
Ervin< Libbie coe eS. oe eee LeMars, Iowa. 
Ervin, Frances B, 28-sck waa el es re eee LeMars, Iowa. 
Erickson,'<JOsephine sw: ce ae cc ome ee ee LeMars, Iowa. 
Eastman, ‘Mabelle ~.7.aut Gee eee, LeMars, Iowa. 
Enison, Missaruch sarin ke te eee ees LeMars, Iowa. 
Ferch. “Aarons evecare ee ee eee Odessa, Minn. 
Pye lira pe SA ee ece e ce eee ae ee Thornson, III. 
Flickner, °Clifford, 36075: asen. cee ee ane ee LeMars, Iowa. 
Flickner) Bilmeri Hess tec cen See ee ee eee LeMars, Iowa. 
Freeman, “Mildred sure a, eee LeMars, Iowa. 
Fisher, Wty aienier oe evecare keetren eck tee eye Nevada, Iowa. 
Fissell,:-Dosothawetece tn tbe were lers Tec PoLE ES LeMars, Iowa. 
Foley, Plinoresg ee rie ee tak oe eran LeMars, Iowa. 
Giles, Arthur tuck We el SeP int co hth ees Red Oak Owes 
Gannon "WirtAR are wave yen s or ce ees LeMars, Iowa. 
Goéttel, Alvis etary 7 nie Pra on et eke ee LeMars, Iowa. 
Gilman; Sarah ers otte be et pee Eee eee LeMars, Iowa. 
Goudie, Marparei ing aes ee eee er Anca LeMars, Iowa. 
Gross, Pred, oo [er BO ea eee eee an eee LeMars, Iowa. 


Géarkie) :Hlsiés Shock Fock endow ern ake eee LeMars, Iowa. 
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Pea anereg Vi Miia aie eee oe Ig dy re eno Gra LeMars, Iowa. 
OEE ARE OU ET OIG A 1d BE Wy One Bra oe Wh ae a ee aac Malinda, S. D. 
Ppuehbschs, Mreda..... fin.2 Poe TRE Ae iat LeMars, Iowa. 
PGES TOO OTILN IA cen. i: tht oe nae tr oie iC eee LeMars, Iowa. 
Esc War lest eee eae Mabie ce a ie ese a Dawson, Neb. 
Ree OL TSWV tacos Monee MATL yet eee aa ee *: Dawson, Neb. 
RVCTCS oe LJCOTAT pay ae nis nee ce eer yf saa LeMars, Iowa. 
RIOT fs COLA Ya a Bite ie eee Ee Pak AEE eT aes LeMars, Iowa. 
PGE NS EIT vrei Pica. ep ek Ba snes Rana Ne sass ies LeMars, Iowa. 
MTSE DUCA A. LALD, Peet Oe tee en Me Ree ge oc sa Defiance, Iowa. 
Rade C ISON 2 Lads Vo bake Key iret See icant ete Sk oo oe LeMars, Iowa. 
EY CY pe aSSIC. A 9 a ees SS dete es heiaes Cols ocd om LeMars, Iowa. 
ELahitisy CALric nt a Wye siet ee eee RN peer + epee Hinton, Iowa. 
ELOMIEe Vii ae eee Rea ann Pare ie Eek a Hinton, Iowa. 
DEA eae Lett yee Mee ee ees, THtire rents sae. Hinton, Iowa. 
La ONSbale geeeN iG Ga -cheae oh ih parle ha A LeMars, Iowa. 
Elalatin Cage eye fete ei, eaten POP ss os LeMars, Iowa. 
OTe St CSC Cl eee rte CPO an ests = a ee es LeMars, Iowa. 
BOWES MUV ALEC E Mw A PREe Seeds cys Sis WIS eases Po te LeMars, Iowa. 
ALO ae VPA ONG aur elegans ee he Saad Sele ang es ys oS Chariton, Iowa. 
EGA Spa tepals. 03 brace Wel gl DEA Ie net ee aS ae Maurice, Iowa. 
PROP TENE Cl Pope A ELIS eR See 8 os, ct ons, a ie’ aye ee «ast LeMars, Iowa. 
Hemrich; Georve, i. aie: RE I ninth. 20 erg ee hen LeMars, Iowa. 
Pie DLOO COLE cme eee Se oe p eh ate. LeMars, Iowa. 
Fae ae CHUL, Sy See Be SR ek Rs ee Remson, Iowa. 
Ia iM oRe WEA EMA alt © oc aioe Gi Clntele Glace Sa Sea LeMars, Iowa. 
Pelee ene hae en he Oak ieee A eras oe Ie LeMars, Iowa. 
Pepe Rc sae ts OM AIN Ch cary jy eee ny cic gle eth Sa wk ote es LeMars, Iowa. 
PAG re Coe Ot) eee eq Me fait GO ue Soa ate weve tlle bs LeMars, Iowa. 
fer VAC arenes Conierine a A Oar Pere en ea By ag Maurice, Iowa. 
cit Orem GemmVVermten Mit tar oh has oo oie =. ) eoese LeMars, Iowa. 
A Eola cetclesgie @ #5 st eter: Mary Oak CAR eae ie ary a a ae LeMars, Iowa. 
ng ie V ae B Ree S= He  ee  Ne Raee h a eR LeMars, Iowa. 
He eLii hat lev ates ear Wel Meee a cere eS ace stick se Waukon, Iowa. 
Kiefer, Eugene, ...... 5 See A) See ty ae Remson, Iowa. 
bn eta y Rood erry bd bah hoe ath fe oR eC Re ee he Balfour, N. D. 
CTT Lae LOGE PERITICT Rater eey Ey ai phe lacaraio dhe. 6-8 LeMars, Iowa. 
ACT Le We LCSSIC ARE ast eee Gee th: hi crake cial. stato niet S otste oe LeMars, Iowa. 
‘EERE RNS BG pie A> al dee ON pet eee ae ae ne an a LeMars, Iowa. 
Hel ASSO NVA Lem Renee Meer cis 5 2 ice Stine: gate odode Rte 8 Cs LeMars, Iowa. 
meter is of 1LOr erie cist cies he iy oe eae oa! ws eg gee LeMars, Iowa. 
Ret EDIe DEL rip eee Street ere Cito es See oe Merrill, Iowa. 
ery WY Titian mba the Sipe yon ny evececrke et \nlans toes Remson, Iowa. 
Baer Lice rial ners. 0 y tare ee Th, Fall e winlene , LeMars, Iowa. 


CGI Sey eV AG eee dt Ae ate to lap Sevag p sb eke» oe end ves LeMars, Iowa. 
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Love, Hazel, we = See MN tds GSR 2 Ge ee ace reed LeMars, Iowa. 
Lewis, Made *S.;-* sees ets ee eee .LeMars, Iowa. 
Lang): Mrse Aq li wees bee eee LeMars, Iowa. 
Lincoln; ,Ora lots Guat arene as era ee ee LeMars, Iowa. 
Laux, «Hattioge:: acct ee ae ee no eee LeMars, Iowa. 
Palx; ) WilDet da) cake eres Nagas A aE LeMars, Iowa. 
Lindsay, ¢lec Lisi io ee bo en, Cra a ee De Mernitialanan 
Laude, Lizzic, Fi eae eo es ha Se Kingsley, Iowa. 
Lang; Kedwardiiies eee ee ee eee Remson, Iowa. 
Lambertty;tomtly,os see erties be cre san ee LeMars, Iowa. 
Muellersired Cite py et ea ee ee ee St. Paul, Minn. 
Mueller, aMinnie | te oc eo eee St.-Paul--Ming: 
Maerz Agia. icc ate ne ees Seen acelin LeMars, Iowa. 
Mitchell, e0 Rs; <a ee et eee ee ee ee LeMars, Iowa. 
McClelland> ERR a che heen One ee ae Lisbon, Iowa. 
McGrorysJ onic see ee eee eee oe ee i eae Ireton, Iowa, 
MeKinnon, Kenneth Rac a cere eee ee LeMars, Iowa. 
Nicholson, “Janiesi hi. Shy ee 2 tan eee LeMars, Iowa. 
Niebel> -Helén™ Ratit, Sak Va nore bee Cn ee Syracuse, Kansas. 
Neumann, eh cnryvee oe ee Se e eee LeMars, Iowa. 
Newell eal’ a6 i ae bee ee ee ee eee LeMars, Iowa. 
Neible;;Benjaniin# 9.01 sca ee ee ee Syracuse, Kansas. 
Null Albert. Rares oot sie sal eae ee ee eae LeMars, Iowa. 
Ourslere War ROG Jeet a es Pe ees eee Lincolnville, Kansas. 
Pohiman;-Glaras. isa ted ee eee eee Melvin, Iowa. 
Pearson; (Mailligat Oe eS. e ee eae ee Hastings, Neb. 
Phillipson, -Mayiicie Co tow eae eee Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Poling, clara 3420 es ee ee LeMars, Iowa. 
Porter; Hazel Perne oper te ae ee eee LeMars, Iowa. 
Poling “Mabel excises ete te ee eee ee LeMars, Iowa. 
Pinney, Hva, i200 eects hee ee ee LeMars, Iowa. 
Perdttes ae erry, torn: nee cts inst earn Witte aaa LeMars, Iowa. 
Péck pObas th Secs ae rats iets setae ete LeMars, Iowa. 
Payne, clans ie Tews oe 5 ede ete cake Sekine LeMars, Iowa. 
Remef "Reuben Pics ro Pea se Pada 4 le shares LeMars, Iowa. 
Remer, ‘Henry,F 45. ccs ee Bont Lael ere eee LeMars, Iowa. 
Remeéers Bari 25 get we oa a oe aco ker leet LeMars, Iowa. 
Reynolds? laitian, =.) os es ewe came es has Alburnette, Iowa. 
Roths)tye0rees acs Se So a Re? cae ee earns Palo, Iowa. 
Robertson, Bessie, 7.4. seek: Sey oa dah eee LeMars, Iowa. 
Richards, Ada) GAA areas « aii eh ee LeMars,- Iowa. 
Rothchilds. -Ruth uso 4, .25 hae eae epee es ate ee ea LeMars, Iowa. 


Redman Aarace, wie nti on sete Pant is cated os mts LeMars, Iowa. 
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CPC IROAA OE ibe kine here Need ee, cme em ten aia ha Maurice, Iowa. 
MCICMATUS WME ce cde Oracle at's Nadie Mey a Ge eee eat LeMars, Iowa. 
PaLSSe Nines wekov ack akc eae. « Bb oes teae pi Sree LeMars, Iowa. 
ERSTE Ph se esg Baal Ieper ig gee arr eee cal Sock Meek ae LeMars, Iowa. 
BREE TS PCS Te Tae aerate oat el ans etl oO hes oooh Schaller, Iowa. 
Pee scald: hl arOld eames bes rama Miate sss sae LeMars, Towa. 
Gee he sad fd woe Ak ister: ak See ae eee cai Akron, Iowa. 
remelesi yD deariGs, belts soa oe mee ah Ach oael tae Akron, Iowa. 
pimiley, ‘Merville, 00. ie.cce0 8. Gers ess POPS LeMars, Iowa. 
Stowell: Darlene, 52. Se Np te RG neo LeMars, Iowa. 
EMAC HehA OCOL Te ary tine eae es ho etek Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
eC CTIAS. meant caterers oe ee AT OF Fee LeMars, Iowa. 
“SY ole bie Fos gee su Be Veo Cae pe RR tan Nee AN ae IE LeMars, Iowa. 
Santee A lived setae ee rare ale LeMars, Iowa. 
Oar Wc llia i aie A ee Soe es oie ae LeMars, Iowa. 
SUL ie Ae hae ees, Ren eee ean 9 Oe Re ae LeMars, Iowa. 
SEM KCs. Jee eek ta des ow Ay ite wate Oe RN eT orca LeMars, Iowa. 
SSeS Weak ea rebates eer Sete ee hae aah ale rh LeMars, Iowa. 
ECASTIIS yk Nea cian ee ot es ee oe oo ae LeMars, Iowa. 
SSE Le SCOUIE ee ir aan hoi eats ney oem. is. . Lost Springs, Kansas. 
SSE R toe MURS od Se RI gt as len sac A ae .LeMars, Iowa. 
“Sine BT eS WS 7y os poet, eae Ne ae ii ume att ase ae LeMars, Iowa. 
Greemmeniaelirichio cc. cies ee cl Pe .. Merrill, Iowa. 
SOHEGOTeM A tOTe. Mice hs oo sete ot ae eas LeMars, Iowa. 
senate PS Uo BSP 1d Sg aati cee Pee Re i ga LeMars, Iowa. 
SSAPCMSG I Te TL HCE eet ee Sic Best ee ote one a era's asc LeMars, Iowa. 
Raita vit tiiaers oo ae aon eh Sao freee. lyeMars, Lowa: 
SOLER SY AVG PSE Wee UN (a. Men eeetee FVISDyn a th eR Oe LeMars, Iowa. 
ORs tI edi Pies ee eRe gers a PU ok piace fib oc n> Seen LeMars, Iowa. 
HUET ee Lae andthe: © casual yar ee OT a es ee an a me LeMars, Iowa. 
EPA NGOTIT GMAVET Ue ate PMTs can eS pee ae Se LeMars, Iowa. 
Serre time PeliCasaw seein mele eee Snack oie ree eed doe LeMars, Iowa. 
plea TPS LEC E s e ee elas Se ee RO eI LeMars, Iowa. 
COVE Niantic HG: eee BP a iste oe ee LeMars, Iowa. 
MATOS, COTE ate eee en aoe heer ae Ge rare cigs’: LeMars, Iowa. 
Rint 12 Sich ht] eee ae ee ge ne ce es Polo, Ill. 
Mati iOlSela Ags LICK ae rds Seca oases lee basse Oe LeMars, Iowa. 
pPiontwrterberta) 4 cane. Tad oeew es ans ots ous Hiawatha, Kansas. 
MMCIEULE 3 GAT wate tale Bat San a Str ee Sails ee LeMars, Iowa. 
SN Fe ak 9 SPY REM be ueeanc eS ac PA pe Re ge ola an I ae ae LeMars, Iowa. 
prewtll te lata, eee arn fas nt esc id aoe tee weenie s LeMars, Iowa. 
at Pors Tas igh ga ah hh at tae ott Boeewee ipa oo. een ke aan agareS LeMars, Iowa. 


Weather, sain is aan varios Ghetto het ata’ 5 LeMars, Iowa. 
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Whisson>: Roy... ssi ee ht nar ee wd eee LeMars, lowa. 
Wolcott: A lice A ene ee A cote fra eiate ee ee LeMars, Iowa. 
Willman, ‘Minnie? i gh ae Fe ee ee eee Floyd, Iowa. 

Whitheld, -Racheliog Sunes to iS ck ere es LeMars, Iowa. 
Whitaker; Do +S. 32 ere een ne eee Kearney, Neb. 
Zithinerman: Cleone@ 24. SO ee a ee oe LeMars, Iowa. 
Zink, (Matearety eee oo Ane as Pee eee ee LeMars, lowa. 
Zueéhl) Benj. He ee ae ee ee ee ees Fonda, Iowa. 


Attendance By Terms. 


Falk + Term fo see Oa ee See eee 130° 
Winter Perino ee oe ee a eke ee ae ee 164 
Spring | Terma e 2. ob eect ee ee eee 76 
Total: désyiG5 ck Bok Al. ee ale enone eee 370 
Repetitions iia ttt acon oPar Ree eer oe ane eet ee ase, heed 168 
Total atténdante,)=GeCote ho ee ee 202 


Church Preference. 


United: Evangelical’ n Serene y 6s Episcopalian), tes. ee 2 
Methodist Episcopal, ......... 20 3 German Veh, a eee I 
Presbyterian: = ie cee ed ee 18 $United Brethren... 2 aoe CP a 
Coneregationalw saree oe i 17m Reformed: eee 2 
Gatholte, ae sre ee ee 8 * No. preference, .2....55G0 ae 56 
Lutheran eo SS eee ) oe 


Bapust. oe eee eee 2 202 


The Alumnt 


Officers of the Alumni. 


President: Theo. James Love. 

Vice President: Elizabeth Schneider. 
Secretary: Perry Love. 

Treasurer: Wm. Rembe. 

Trustee: Rev. Karl Kaupp. 


IgOl. 
Ty Oat ARTY EN OL TTR EM Re eae ss hue se ae se Sioux City, Ia. 
Predetick*C sDevall Normals. oes oes os es Sioux City, Ia. 
Frank C. McMahon (deceased), Normal, ........ LeMars, Iowa. 
1902 
Volnie Peter ennition iN Offial. = vit. yeicya sts Les. « Aberdeen, S$. D. 
Davita Ves ocineiuer Hedoes,= Piano, so... ©. 6. . Davis, lik 
Prana Gey Daticny DUSINESS:. os heey hae pucks LeMars, Iowa. 
W CEG Vein CC DILSIIESS ae Glee ita tee hn be wks Washta, Iowa. 
nGOdOfe™ |e BOVE bUSiNeSs el Sick La eid nao LeMars, Iowa. 
Geo Pe Vebonuralle Business i i c24 tee sb es Sees Hastings, Neb. 
Wat earelen eV ttTa yee USINCSS, res eck oa nas Portersville, Cal. 
AWiilhigiie Kei es DUSINESS) sac ta 58h de ae vee es LeMars, Iowa. 
DUBUTINS Re COCK yeels USITTe seach oo Gos ns alae Winterset, Lowa. 
Manly abakitsmOUsiess, (0.8 ua es wi nels bse Zearing, Iowa. 
Walliirrise Perris oins ;bUsINess A oo. 3 oh dates oe Lincoln, Neb. 
1903. 
eatin tipp, io ain | reological, 21.0.2 sees Ackley, Iowa. 
Alta A Couser, B: DY Theological,..... >... <....Marshalltown, Iowa. 
Tone seo watiaers pact ie Colleges ee aie Chicago, Ill. 
Hout es mening b.. bed. Normal, . aac... eoAberdeen,/o..D, 
Miltiworowiijeios Fed. uNOLMalL. csiue cee OMe ates LeMars, Iowa. 
Nelle fs Mordott. Bs O40 ratOryg es one ces ste LeMars, Iowa. 
vtech eer Otero CemOTAtOry. oe ek ee, fs LeMars, Iowa. 
Enh Couser bs A CCtS ae bUSINCS Sin. a c.euic cee Zearing, Iowa. 
Arthur E. Eichhorn, B. Accts., Business, ........ Remsen, Iowa. 
Dennis -Aa-Brock, Bs Accts,,-Business,-< 2.225003 Winterset, Iowa. 
Manis he Dakine» B. Acts, Businesses ssc .2. me Zearing, Iowa. 
William E. Huggins, B. Accts., Business, ........ Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
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Vernon V. Keck, B. Accts., Business, .........:. Washta, Iowa. 
Theodore J. Love, B. Accts., Business, .........- LeMars, Iowa. 
Mable M. Murray, B. Accts., Business, .......... Portersville, Cal. 
George F. McDougall, B: Accts.,-Business, .....%. Hastings, Neb. 
OC. Thompson, BiwAeeis, business.) kee ...Ireton, Iowa. 
Mayme A: Henn# Normal-(Gert.Cay 8 giles ee. LeMars, Iowa. 
Elizabeth C. Schneider, Normal (Cert. C.),...... Hinton, Iowa. 
A> Richard SchmatlesNormalsCCertrGy), eae Akron, Iowa. 
Frederick S. Schmalle, Normal (Cert. C.),...... Aberdeen, S. D. 
Dorothea W. Detloff Reiter, Oratory (Cert. C.),..Struble, Ia. 
Grace) Mae Cotuser,-Piaroe. shee ee eT Pty Pa Center Point, Ia. 
Esther Schwerin (deceased), Piano, ............ Belmond, Neb. 

| 1904. 
Aaron Ii FerchB Dos Theological, ee a Odessa, Minn. 
Charles R. Hedges, B. D., Theological, .......... Davis, Ale 
Herman E-Vossf Eh By Colleser ow a) anne Shangsha, Hunan, China. 
Geo. C: Countryman, By Ph;-College, 2S. se LeMars, Iowa. 
Gerhard Hulsebus, B. Ph., College, ..... SRP ee Saas Francisco, Cak 
Bertha K@Mullen-B> Peds_N otmalee ate 2 oe Des Moines, Iowa. 
Mae Shoemaker; 7Piano* (Cert G) rier net oe Hawarden, Iowa. 
Rose Backenberg Illingsworth, Oratory (Cert.C),LeMars, Iowa. 
Paul’ Perch,<BAccts:, Basmess) ae aes cee Correll, Minn. 
Albért Ha Hoyt)? B Accts./Basiness..30. cerns o LeMars, Iowa. 
Guyer ReeSchirallepotenoeraphy. 26sec ee pee Nerstrand, Minn. 
Clarence D. Roseberry, Stenography, ............ LeMars, Iowa. 
Rudolph O. Miller, Stenography, ~...5...-.0-2,. Sioux City, Iowa. 

1905. 

Dudley Elvin Selden, M. Mus. Honorary, ....... Belle Plaine, Iowa. 
Frederick S. Schmalle, B. Ped., Normal, ........ Aberdeen, S. D. 
Pearl EH. .Crismian; Normal) ( Cert jas. -y.au ramen Westbend, Iowa. 
Grace" Duusy Pianez( Diploma vase eee LeMars, Iowa. 
Sarah .D. GilménjsPiano*( Diplomad: aoe cn es Sioux City, Iowa. 
Mabel’ A: Kueny, Piano (Diploma)jn.4%2 i. 28 LeMars, Iowa. 
Mary. Hulsebus,)Piane rU@ert, a ee ee Defiance, Iowa. 
Marie: C: Hulsebusyariand “Gert... sete a Defiance, Iowa. 
Kytten -Rz, Potter, sPianor( Cert); 4sscc39e oe ee LeMars, Iowa. 
Jessie M-Steele; Piano. Gertay, 2, gauge tienes LeMars, Iowa. 
Frank Huxtable @Businesss*erad. euros certo LeMars, Iowa. 
Perry: L0ve, (Business, weak wr, ee ene LeMars, Iowa. 
Allan” Ro Steele,» Businésee an a. cee eet ek LeMars, Iowa. 
Annas M. Hairhe,-Stenography cn ayaa eee eee Cambridge, Ill. 
Susie. A. Gooch, Stenography,. occu coe pee LeMars, Iowa. 
Minnie st = Davis, -ctenoera plivy sass owt ee Kingsley, Iowa. 
Lizzie M. Huebner, Stenography, ....2..0)%...<. LeMars, Iowa. 
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Pew ALOUInS, (oc eNORLAD yy oa Siva o's hae ele are Blair, Neb. 
Addison Goelkistle,~Stenography, 0... ss. visa ele ee © Osage, Iowa. 
Rose A. Cumiskey, Stenography, ............... LeMars, Iowa. 
Wnt erie’. >tenoeTapnty. suc c.e te se fa oe LeMars, Iowa. 
Diver. be ohively,;-otenogtaphy,; .. 0... .¢i.. 0. eek Chicago, Ill. 
Tiorence: t.2 Walker, otenography, .2..<.2 2.2.4. LeMars, Iowa. 
1906. 
Pai Vea nities. 1) i heological,: 83 52 0.50 Balfour, Ne: D- 
HmiiorOchigw tec)... 1 heological,’ 4.0: eS <a Belle Plaine, Ia. 
Benjamin, Zuehl Be D., “Theologicaly. 2 +.¢0.5. Auburn, Ia. 
PUlinetore Dona fter~ | heologieal: ¢c2%. co. Se Radford, IIl. 
Jacob A. Haehlen, Theological (Diploma),...... Tenney, Minn. 
Cycrice Nero (6ritiany. 25.6.6 <ul cores Merrill, Iowa. 
Rudolph A. Weidauer, German, ...:...¢.2.....5. LeMars, Iowa. 
Wilhelmina Haase, By Ped.-Normal, ooo... «0 o.. Sioux Rapids, Iowa. 
Herbert N. Blakeway, B. Ped., Normal, ......... LeMars, Iowa. 
relic Peleg bent yy se bc as NOLMal yok wy wcig oes bt LeMars, Iowa. 
Fanest 11 Koopman, Bb: Ped. Normal, 4 ic0 4.46 3 George, Iowa. 
trite Pe Wil lie VOICES Lt Sie eee 5 oc Ackley, Iowa. 
Matearet. Alderman, Voice... vec ne. os Pitawe ec Nevada, Iowa. 
Pmmael;ocouster,, Piano Certeyy 1. css dered os. Ashton, III. 
Cramer Anco ob iano ker Ls) tanked Gee sou 4 LeMars, Towa. 
Lena MoMorehouse, Piano (Cert.),) /o0.....0..: Royal, Iowa. 
Bernice. ACSt MB USiiteSSs se aed os She eo Dongola, Ill. 
EruestW. Heverly/ Business, F.. 0.00.6. 0e ce coos Center Point, Iowa. 
Jenn eGesbatker. Day OBUsiness,9 vin seed ces oe x Marcus, Iowa. 
PiIgtveye wins DOV, se DUSINCSS. oho oi casa. bes LeMars, Iowa. 
Payee Tobie So iisine ss) ucts a cis sue Ss ce hed LeMars, Iowa. 
Ve feet el Dutt Pes ts S1tVeCS,Gr. ica. eS ce hie ole os co's LeMars, Iowa. 


Jennie Nicholson, Stenography, ................ LeMars, Iowa. 
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